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I can gain analogical knowledge of the transcendent in 
terms of the things of experience. | 

God is Being, Reality, Person. 

But I realise simultaneously that He is Super-being, Super- 
person. 

What is the point of building up an elaborate deductive 
edifice of attributes when it is all from the outset qualified by 
analogy? ‘Non sunt nisi palea.” “Inter creatorem et 
creaturam non potest tanta similitudo notari, quin inter eos 
maior sit dissimilitudo notanda.” Does not the maior dis- 
similitudo leave me content with Ens-Super-ens, my sublimest 
concept and its relativity? Is it not true that “the finest 
thing a man can say about God is that he is silent ” P 

But this is a delicate attitude. It might evaporate into an 
agnosticism which is ultimately sensism. 


1We give an extract from Father Barden’s accompanying 
letter which throws light on the article——Ebprror. 


The interesting articles on the Platonic tradition which you are pub- 
lishing in the E.C.Q. lead me to think that you might be interested in 
the very short essay herewith enclosed. 

The Thomist analysis of faith as an intrinsically supernatural knowing 
with an object formally supernatural has surely safeguarded and more 
than safeguarded all the values of the via negativa. 

Indeed the paradox is that precisely because the via negativa of Catholic 
faith is even more mysterious than the via negativa of natural theology 
and a merely psychological mysticism, we are bound to insist on the 
dogmatic formulations of mere reason. 

Why this paradox must be I have tried to work out in the essay. That 
St. Thomas has out-platoed Plato in the guise of Aristotle, Iam convinced ; 


that to out-plato Plato he had to adopt this guise I am also sure. 
W.B. 
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So it must be supported by a deliberate theology which 
accompanies a sacramental attitude to the world of experience. 
There is a necessary connexion between the attitude of a 
deliberate, rationalistic theologian and a sacramental attitude 
to the world of experience. Reason can know God if nature 
can express Him. The precise formulations of reason are 
respected to the extent that nature is respected as the expression 
of God. My experiential life will lose its sacramental ennoble- 
ment as soon as my prayer of unknowing loses the strong 
quality of reason and evaporates into a mere irrationalism, 
a ssoon as the tension of my prayer of quiet degenerates into 
a lazy quietism. The sad history of Michael de Molinos 
shows this. 

But the Transcendent begins to reveal Himself to me in a 
new way and not through the things of nature. The things 
of nature cannot express what is now being expressed. No 
created substance could express this. (For nature ultimately 
means created substance with all its proportionate accidents), 
Not even the human nature of our Lord, as such, could 
express it. There is a degree of transcendence in the Trans- 
cendent inexpressible by any created substance. There is a 
degree of beyondness, of eminence, in God, of which no 
created substance can be the analogical participation. There 
is a degree of mystery in God which cannot be known (even 
analogically) by any created or creatable mind of its own 
native power. Is this the God of the philosophers and the 
savants ? Is this the God of the guinque viae? Hardly, though 
some indeed think it is. This Super-transcendent, Super- 
mysterious is something before which even the analogical 
validity of being confesses its impotence. Here then is where 
agnosticism is true, here is the true irrationalism. 

But this very agnosticism is patient of salvation, of being 
caught up into gnosis. The mind, the thought, the word, 
that of themselves shrink to utter impotence, can so be trans- 
figured that they grasp and know and express the Super- 
eminent. In this we pass beyond the true irrationalism. It is 
the light inaccessible made ours. It is our faith. 

And what the impotent mind is made potent to know by the 
gnosis of faith, that the impotent things of nature may be so 
transfigured as to express. The substance of human nature 
may be so transfigured as to express what no created or creat- 
able substance could of itself express. The graced angelic or 
human nature is the analogical reflection of what no creatable 
nature could of itself reflect. In the graced human nature of 
Christ analogy has exhausted itself. It can do no more. 

Reason can know analogically the natural mystery of God; 
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Nature can analogically express it. Our faith can know 
analogically the supernatural mystery of God. Graced nature 
can anlalogically express it. A graced motion can analogically 
utter it. But its supreme expression is the graced human 
nature of our Lord. And its supreme utterance is the graced 
notion of three persons in one God, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit. Doubtless neither this supreme expression . nor 
supreme utterance were necessary that we might have the 
gnosis of faith. “ Multifariam multisque modis olim Deus. 
loquens patribus in prophetis.” Our fathers in the old dis 
pensation were our fathers in the faith but they knew not the 
supreme expression of the supernatural nor had they the 
supreme utterance. Their minds were supernaturally illy-. 
mined but their graced notions were less explicit and their 
graced psychological natural context was less sublime. Their 
graced minds were psychically possessing the supernatural 
mystery of God but they were unaware of their dignity. 
The gnosis of Christian Faith is given not merely that we might 
know the supernatural but that we might be aware of our 
dignity, that we might know that we are knowing the super- 
natural. 
By the fact that we know the supernatural we are ontological 
rophets. But until we know in some way that we are 
owing the supernatural we are psychologically unfinished. 
Until then we are cartying a treasure unawares. Our mind, 
our concept of God, our thought could be ontologically 
transfigured, graced with an analogical validity to grasp what 
no creatable mind could of its native power encompass, by 
the secret illuminative action of the Super-eminent upon us. 
In worshipping, as we thought, the highest object of native 
human intelligence, we might, unknown to ourselves, have 
been worshipping the Super-eminent. In fact, such a secret 
elevation of is human mind and will does take place at the 
very beginning of supernatural life. It is the first operating 
grace, the cogitatio boni quod ad salutem pertinet vitae aeternae, 
and the initium fidei ipseque credulitatis affectus of the second 
Council of Orange, canons seven and five.! The secrecy of 
this initial elevation might persist when the mind had passed 
on in a human way to an explicit theism. In consciously 
knowing the God of nature it would be in secret, ontological 
contact with the God of supernature, the Super-eminent. 
The Super-eminent would be revealing Itself by the infusion 
of a supernatural light and the gracing of a naturally acquired 


notion. 
But this supernatural elevation of the mind is something 


1See A. Gardeil, O.P., La crédibilité et Vapologétique, p. 50. 
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which we can gather is happening only from the fulness of 
Christian revelation. It is an elevation of which one cannot 
be psychologically conscious. Such a consciousness belongs 
to the beatific vision. The only consciousness that could be 
ours now is the consciousness of communion with God 
the author of relative supernature, the God with whom the 
psychological prophet holds conscious communion. In that 
conscious communion he may learn that he is in contact with 
God the author of absolute supernature. But that ontological 
contact is something he does not experience, something he 
can only know on the authority of God the author of relative 
supernature with whom he is in conscious psychological 
communion. Of course, in the case of the supreme prophet, 
Christ our Lord, the beatific vision allowed the ontological 
communion with the Super-eminent to flower into perfect 
psychological consciousness. In any lesser prophet the fact 
of this ontological communion can only be accepted on faith, 
on the belief accorded to a statement of God, the author of 
relative supernature. For the simple believer who is in no 
sense a psychological prophet the awareness of his ontological 
prophetic dignity can only arise from a statement to that 
effect made to him by a psychological prophet and accepted 
on faith. Only from the fulness of revelation made by the 
supreme prophet, Christ, can such a statement be gathered. 
Such a statement of fact concerning the ontological, prophetic 
dignity of the Christian believer is legitimately drawn from 
the assertion of Christ that He spoke not merely as the prophet 
of the God of nature but as the angel of the great council, the 
mouthpiece of the Super-eminent, three Persons in one God. 

In Christ we know that we are knowing the Super-eminent, 
in Him we know that nature is being graced. In our psycho- 
logical, conscious, human acceptance of Christ, we know that 
we are, outside the ken of consciousness, entering into analo- 
gical communion with that before which even the analogical 
validity of every created mind admits defeat. In His graced 
human nature the Inexpressible has found expression, ana- 
logical but final. In His prophetic statement of the Trinity, 
the Unspeakable has found utterance, analogical but final in 
that order. In the Christian submission of our faith to Him 
as to our prophet we are aware for the first time of the treasure 
that our fathers carried unawares. 

The dogma of the Trinity is the heart of all our dogma. 
‘The poe formulae of our faith, elevated, graced, in the 
mind of the believer puts him in formal, analogical contact 
with the Super-mystery of God. This contact of super- 
natural faith is something outside human, psychological aware- 
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ness, indeed beyond any natural psychological awareness at 
all, even that of the highest angel. 

Humanly speaking, the conceptual formulae of our faith 
seem utterly unintelligible and, indeed, merely as human 
concepts (which of themselves are only valid to express the 
natural mystery of God) they are purely logical and have no 
real content. But as human concepts transfigured by the light 
of faith they are ontologically elevated and have a validity to 
seize, albeit analogically, the supernatural mystery of God. 
But this ontological transfiguration is something outside the 
ken of consciousness and therefore psychologically gives no 
sense of reality, no human comfort and satisfaction, which is 
something we can only have when dealing with things within 
our natural grasp. In the beatific vision, of course, this 
tension will be resolved, when the analogy of poor human 
concepts is outgrown, when the psychological corresponds 
fully to the ontological, and we see the Super-mystery face 
to face. 

But until the vision is ours we walk in the shadow of faith. 
Even when our mind and concepts are elevated we are only 
in the shadow of analogy. As in the natural order we say of 
God that He is Ens-Super-Ens, so here in the darkness of 
faith we say Trinitas-Super-Trinitas. Here a subtle temptation 
atises, the temptation to concentrate unduly on the Super- 
trinitas. Doubtless, the via negativa is a legitimate technique 
here as in the natural order. It is subtle enough there and 
requires a great delicacy lest it should evaporate into a mere 
quietism. An even greater delicacy is required here. True, 
we use the concept to eliminate it. But in eliminating it we 
never cease to use it. Apart from the quietistic danger the 
peculiar danger here is that we may be substituting ens for 
trinitas in our concentration on the super aspect, thus possibly 
losing contact with the supernatural mystery and fading away 
into a metely philosophic prayer of quiet. 

There is always a temptation so to let our supernatural 
ptayer of quiet evaporate. It is a temptation that springs 
from a hidden rationalism, a secret pride. Precisely because 
in our human consciousness we find ¢rinitas so meaningless, so 
empty, so irrational, precisely because our reason is inclined 
to rebel, we are inclined to concentrate unduly on the super 
aspect. There is a legitimate concentration on the super aspect 
arising from an awareness of the merely analogica: walue of 
the ontologically elevated concept. It requires humility to 
achieve it, the humility of subjection to the concept, which 
refuses to abandon the concept entirely. In the natural order 
there is humility in recognizing the limitations of our concepts 
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when applied to God. In the supernatural there is the added 
and more difficult humility of recognizing their power. 

Let us then accept the dogmatic statements of our faith 
reverently. Let us use them humbly. Let us remember 
their analogical validity, their glory, when transfigured by 
faith. Let us be careful not to stress their negative side too 
much in the agnostic sense, or even in the direction of the 
philosophic prayer of quiet. This may seem the cloud of 
unknowing and up to a point it is. Without a great delicacy, 
a great humility, it is simply a refusal to use our concepts 
reverently as we should because our native reason 1s rejecting 
what is, from the point of view of mere reason, meaningless 
and unreal. 

Christianity is not platonism. It is the religion of the Word 
made flesh. The prayer of the Rosary is transcendently 
beyond the philosopher’s prayer of unknowing. 


WILLIAM BARDEN, O.P. 


THE SYRIAN JACOBITES AND THEIR 
THEOLOGY OF THE SACRAMENTS 
(Continued). 


N the preceding article I hope I made it sufficiently clear 

that Iam not making an original study but merely trying 

to give a small and coherent picture of the history and 

sacramental theology of the Syrian Jacobites. And this 
picture owes its structure to Fr. De Vries’ book on the theology 
of the Sacraments of the Syrian Jacobites.!_ In the preceding 
article a rough outline was given of the history of the Syrian 
Jacobites because it is always helpful to see theology in its 
historical setting. If we paid more attention to the ways in 
which theology developed in the past we should be more 
keenly aware of its limits and we should be less “ dogmatic,” 
Lay compromising any dogma in the strict sense of the 
word. 

Although the book gives us a rather thorough account of 
Syrian theology and theologians in the past, its main purpose 
is to give us an idea of the actually current theology. This 
is not an easy matter since there are hardly any books or even 
theologians in Syria. There is practically no modern theo- 
logical literature, the only contemporary work being a small 


1 Sakramententheologie bei den Syrischen Monophysiten, by Wilhelm De 
Vries, S.J., Orientalia Christiana Analecta, n. 125, Rome, 1940. 
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catechism by the reigning Syrian-Orthodox Patriarch Ignatius 
Ephrem I, whose name was, before his election to the Patriar- 
chate, Severus Barsaum. It may be pointed out right at the 
beginning that the Patriarch has made a serious attempt at 
giving more solidity and definiteness where there existed 
vagueness and uncertainty, and he has done so in a way which 
is remarkably close to our Catholic doctrine. It is true that 
a few points in the catechism are left a dead letter. Yet this 
authoritative document cannot fail to have a powerful influence 
on the trend of the developments of Jacobite theology. 
According to the Patriarch who was, like many other Syrian 
ptiests, interviewed by Father De Vries, the main theologians 
who determined Syrian theology are Pseudo-Denys, Moses 
Bar Kepha, Dionysius Bar Salibi and Gregory Bar Hebraeus. 
This method of not limiting himself to books but bringing 
personal contact and friendly discussion within the scope of 
his study makes Father De Vries’ book a work which is 
definitely in advance of other books, too often limited to 
erudition and too much subject to misunderstanding, perhaps 
even prejudice. This feature of the book shows that in 
Father De Vries we have an author of real intelligence and 
enuine sincerity. It is the more to be regretted that the 
ook suffers from many misprints and in particular from a 
careless arrangement of the pagination: pp. 88 and 89 have 
fallen out completely and so have pp. 92 and 93, so that 
we have the following order of pages: 91, 124, 125, 94, 95, 
128, 97. 
hae general observation the author found that on the 
whole the Syrian priests do not go in for erudition, but, 
even if they suffer from a certain amount of ignorance, they 
seem on the whole steeped in a theological tradition which is 
lived more than studied. It is not rare to find them with 
manuscripts of one or other traditional author whom they 
study: lovingly and with understanding. From a priest of* 
the Lebanon I learned myself that neither do the people ask 
of their priests to be erudite and aa courant with all the latest 
scientific or economical stunts, nor even to be a marvel of 
feverish social activity. They expect a priest to be just a 
priest, a man of the Church, for the dispensation of the Re- 
demption, and therefore a man who lives himself in the 
meditation of that function. This may to our Western ears 
sound as if the consequence would be an uncivilized and 
backward clergy, but is this consequence necessary? Have 
we in the West really increased the spiritual influence of the 
clergy ; have we made the clergy themselves so much better 
since we have become more polished and shine a little more 
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in the public eye with our profane efficiency ? There are in 
this question no clear-cut distinctions ; nevertheless a deeper 
spiritual realization of the priesthood as first of all the channel 
for the distribution of Christ’s salvation would do no harm. 
But then, such a realization would entail a less hectic activity 
than now so often absorbs all the leisure of the priest in the 
West. We seem to think that we do not live unless we 
physically move from morning till evening and bustle about, 
thoughtless, and hence often prayerless. 

The theologians. "The history of Syrian theology runs 
roughly from the fifth till the fourteenth century. It may be 
divided into three stages. The first, and perhaps the greatest 
period starts with Pseudo-Denys and finishes with John 
Kursos of Tella. In this period lived Severus of Antioch 
who was Patriarch from 512 til 518.! Severus is the most 
authoritative of the early Syrian theologians and may rightly 
be called the Father of the Jacobite Church. But although 
the most authoritative, Severus was not the first inspiration. 
The part of having given once for all a definite bent to the 
Syrian religious outlook is and was reserved for Pseudo-Denys 
whose personality still bafes the modern historian. All we 
know about this author is that he must have lived some time 
during the fifth or sixth century and that he may or may not 
have been a Monophysite. The case of Denys is, from the 
point of history, one of the most extraordinary of all Church 
history, and perhaps it will never be solved. 

Together with Severus worked Philoxenus of Mabbug and 
Jacob of Sarug. John Bar Kursos, the canonist Bishop of 
Tella, also belongs to this first very brilliant group of Syrian 
Fathers of the Church. All of them are contemporaries and 
flourish in the beginning of the sixth century. Personally I 
should have liked to go back to the time before Chalcedon 
and to study how far the Syrian mind had already been shaped 
by monks like Aphraates. For, as the author points out him- 
self, the importance of Syrian Jacobite theology lies precisely 
in the fact of their early secession, their integrity on most 
points of the faith, and their traditionalism. 

The second period runs roughly from the Arab invasion 
(634 and 636) till tooo A.D. This period is marked by the 
decline of the Syriac language yielding to Arabic, and by less 
controversy. To this period belong Jacob of Edessa (640- 
708), George the Bishop of the Arabs (d. 724), who wrote the 


1I follow the dates which Fr. De Vries gives but notice that there must 
be some uncertainty since some of the dates do not seem to correspond 
with those given, e.g., by Mr. Codrington in his article on Monophysite 
theology in the preceding number of this Review. 
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first Monophysite treatise on the Sacraments and the famous 
Moses Bat Kepha (815-903). 

The third period runs from 1000-1300 and here the names 
are recorded of John X Bar Shushan (d. 1072), John of Mardin 
(d. 1165), Dionysius Bar Salibi, Bishop of Amida or Diarbekir 
(d. 1171), Theodore Bar Wahbun who from Secretary to 
the great Patriarch Michael became his rival and entertained 
close relations with the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem (d. 1192), 
and Jacob Bar Shakko whose Book of Treasures resembles 
very much the theological Summas which were then in vogue 
in the West. 

As a corollary Father De Vries notes how the Maronites 
were apparently in the habit of taking Jacobite theological 
treatises, expurgating them and then attributing them to St. 
John Maron, which is not fair. 

A curious fact which I, for one, find very difficult to account 
for, is that although the life of the Church in her worship is 
so deeply understood by the Syrians there is very little of this 
life in their ascetical writings. And now it is high time that 
we come to their sacramental theology proper. 

It is a fundamental feature of Syrian sacramental theology 
that the Syrians see the Sacraments, sacramentals and all other 
rites of the Church’s worship as one great sacramental whole. 
The building, the things used, the gestures, the words spoken, 
all this is conceived as forming one great Mystery. Therg¢ is 
doubtless a grading of importance among all these elements 
but they are all considered as bearers of “‘ mysteries.” 
*““ Mystery ” means here not merely a mysterious object of 
knowledge but rather a material thing or gesture in which 
and through which the redeeming power of Christ becomes 
actively present. There are, therefore, no unimportant things 
in the church and the liturgical services : they all have a deep 
theological and sacramental meaning. As a result there 
follow two important points which characterize Syrian theo- 
logy. The first point is that the ordinary rites and sacra- 
mentals tend to be considered with the same sense of awe 
and love as the sacraments. In other words: the distinction 
between Sacraments, sacramentals and other rites is not always 
clear. This is not because the Sacraments are not sufficiently 
respected but rather because all things are so deeply believed 
in that they tend to merge into one great sacramental idea. 
From the point of view of the faithful this attitude of awe 
(not the lack of distinction) is surely as it should be From 
the point of view of apologetics and moral theology this 
may lead to vagueness, and hence narrowness or too much 
indulgence. Another consequence is that since all rites are 
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all-important, they must all go back to Christ and the Apostles. 
This leas to an altogether too narrow conception of the 
institution of the Sacraments by Christ and an equally narrow 
and rigid conception of tradition. On the other hand, we 
in the West cannot criticize them too severely for this since 
in our own theological manuals we find only too often the 
same futile discussions and precisions when there is quite 
simply nothing to go by but the general, organic tradition of 
the Church and her dogmatic teaching. It is one thing to 
deduce a revealed fact or theological principle from Holy 
Scripture ; it is quite another thing to find out in Holy Scrip- 
ture which rite Christ should have used for the institution of 
marriage or where Christ could have instituted. the use of 
myron. Here, one feels, theology at large needs deepening 
and widening ; there is too much hair-splitting about words 
and too little digging for basic theological principles. Theo- 
logians work too much like a beginner in painting: he begins 
by wortying about very minor details instead of first putting 
down the be masses of colour and darkness which must 
support the whole picture. Then he finds the details only 
create confusion and the picture is ruined. 

The number, then, of the Sacraments varies from author to 
author. Whilst, on the one hand, it took the Syrians a long 
time to see in marriage a real Sacrament (it is recognized as 
such now), on the other hand, often enough other “ sacra- 
ments” figure in the enumerations, such as the burial and the 
consecration of a monk. It is also not always clear whether 
the blessing of the baptismal water and the myron (the chrism 
used for confirmation) are thought of as sacraments. It is 
certain that in their theological works the Holy Eucharist, the 
blessing of the baptismal water and the chrism are often put 
together as a sort of sacramental trilogy. 

The nature of the Sacraments reveals also a feature very 
characteristic of the Syrians. Although they see in the 
Sacraments a combination of matter and divine power, this 
divine power is very much and very often “the Spirit.” 
This so much so that sometimes, as in the case of the bap- 
tismal water, it amounts almost to an analogy with the Holy 
Eucharist. Now, although one must go warily, it seems to 
me that the fact of including monastic ceremonies in the 
Sacraments (this is already the case in Pseudo-Denys) and 
the heavy stressing of the réle of the Holy Ghost, the In- 
Dweller ef the souls, a favourite theme of asceticism, and 
lastly, fhe heavy stress on the personal sanctity of the ministers 
of the Sacraments as “‘Spirit-bearers,” all this has such a distinct 
monastic flavour that one might be allowed to say that Syrian 
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theology seems to have received its peculiar outlook from the monas- 
ticism out of which it grew. In this light the little attention 
given to marriage and the rather vacillating practices of 
penance are quite intelligible. In Syria the monastic system 
was almost as narrowly connected with the ecclesiastical 
system and the hierarchy as in early Irish history. Edmund 
Bishop would have gladly indulged in tracing the similarities. 

The outstanding parallelism of the Holy Eucharist, baptismal 
water and myron is underlined in the respective rites which, 
all three of them, contain an epiclesis to the Holy Ghost. 
In his Treatise on the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation 
Philoxenus of Mabbug (d. 523) says: “‘ These (the Church’s 
Mysteries) appear to the eye as simple things, but, over- 
shadowed by the Holy Spirit, they receive a supernatural 
power. The water, indeed, bécomes the motherly womb 
which makes men spiritual beings from material ones. The 
oil receives a sanctifying power which anoints and sanctifies 
soul and body simultaneously. Bread and wine become the 
Body and Blood of the God made man.” This parallelism 
seems proper to Syrian theology, and it seems to me that 
there is something here which Western theology, so out of 
touch with the concrete sacramental and communal life of 
the Church, might investigate with advantage. They may 
not be all three a “ sacramentum permanens ”’ but there may 
be more in them than we care to investigate. 

In early Syrian theology there is no doubt as to the exact 
position of the epiclesis. If to-day more stress is laid on this 
feature it seems to have come about by Greek influence. 
Severus of Antioch says most carefully and precisely : “ It is 
not man who sacrifices, but Christ perfects the Sacrifice with 
the words which the sacrificing man speaks, and He changes 
the bread into flesh and the chalice into blood through the 
power, inspiration and grace of His Spirit.” One can hardly 
describe the position of Christ and the Holy Spirit more 
exactly and more profoundly. 

Ever since Pseudo-Denys the myron has played an out- 
standing rdle in Syrian sacramental theology. This author 
calls the myron simply “the most divine Jesus.”! And 
George the Arabs’ Bishop says: “ Without myron the 
Mysteries of the Church are not wrought.” 

The question of the ministers of the sacraments is a very 
interesting one. Although, right from the beginning, the 
Syrian theologians held that the power of administering the 
sacraments is given by the Holy Ghost who is transmitted by 
the imposition of hands, on the other hand, they saw and see in 


1 Quoted by Fr. De Vries on p. 64. 
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this gift of the Holy Ghost something which is equally tied up 
with the sacrament and with personal sanctity. In other 
words, although they believe in the power of the sacrament 
of Order, yet if a priest loses the Holy Ghost by falling into 
heresy he cannot give the Holy Ghost and therefore the 
sacraments are invalid when administered by him. At this 
point the underlying confusion of sacramental holiness and 
personal holiness, of the hierarchical order and the pneuma- 
tical, becomes a source of theoretical and practical theological 
problems the solution of which places the question of the 
valid administration of the sacraments somewhere between 
the Catholic and the Protestant conception of the priesthood. 
The position may be summed up as follows : the supernatural 
power distributed by the sacraments is the Holy Ghost, 
Christ’s Spirit. Therefore he who administers the Mysteries 
must be full of the Holy Spirit. This fulness of the Spirit 
is twofold; one is transmitted through the sacrament of 
order and remains in the exercise of the function, the other 
is a personal fulness. This personal fulness is, at its lowest, 
otthodoxy of faith ; the moral aspect of this personal fulness is 
for all practical purposes left out of consideration. Although 
there is an underlying conviction that it is primarily Christ 
who works in the Sacraments and the minister who serves, 
yet this conviction does not make the Syrian theologians apply 
this ex opere operato principle to the minister who is not 
orthodox. 

On the whole, then, we expect a certain fluidity in the 
question of the validity and non-validity of the sacraments.. 
I need not repeat all Father De Vries has said on this point.. 
But it is interesting to find that he traces the first expressions. 
of that theological principle called ceconomia, used by modern 
Greek and Russian theologians in their negotiations with the 
Anglicans, to Severus of Antioch, perhaps we should say: 
together with Philoxenus of Mabbug. Since the validity of 
baptism, confirmation, orders, etc., is ruined by the unor- 
thodoxy of the minister, the Syrians would have to re-baptize 
and to re-ordain in excessive numbers. Yet, Severus, although 
according to him sacraments administered by heretics, let 
alone pagans, are null and void, refuses to re-baptize and re- 
ordain or re-confirm. The gap is filled by the power of the 
Church Who is so utterly full of the Spirit that when She 
receives once more the fallen child supplies not only accidental 
deficiencies in the sacraments but their very reality, so that 
where before there was no baptism, now there is. This 
power of the Church is distributed by means of absolution 
or an unction, by one of Her true ministers. One cannot 
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say that Severus held and elaborated the full teaching of the 
economia, but one is allowed to maintain that in him there 
is the embryo of this doctrine. It may be added (so as to 
forestall too easy rejection of this theory by one-sided theo- 
logians) that Father De Vries brings a long chain of texts, 
witnessing to the same hesitation concerning the minister 
of the sacraments as Severus had, in perfectly orthodox 
Fathers of the Church and Councils such as Firmilian of 
Cesarea, Denys of Alexandria, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, the Council of Nicea. There is here, therefore, 
definitely matter for deeper investigation and perhaps greater 
comprehensiveness.! 

It is not so easy to follow, and agree with, the. author’s 
arraignment of the Syrians’ conception of the Holy Eucharist. 
In short the position is this: In the West we have, after a 
long period of loose expression, and three centuries of scho- 
lastic disputes, arrived at a definite term for describing the 
mode in which Our Lord becomes present in the bread and 
wine atthe Mass. This mode is called “ transubstantiation ”’ 
and means—as the name suggests—that the substance of 
bread and of wine gives way to the substance of Christ’s Body 
and Blood whilst the accidents (perceptible by the senses} 
remain those of bread and wine. At the bottom of this 
explanation lies the scholastically elaborated concept of sub- 
stance and accident. Compared with and judged by this 
specifically scholastic terminology of the West it is then an 
error to conceive of the Holy Eucharist as if Our Lord’s 
Body and Blood become present in the substance of the 
bread and of the wine without this substance disappearing. 
In this latter view the substance of Christ’s Body comes into 
the substance of the bread and there are two substances mys- 
teriously co-existing. This latter view when tested by our 
language which has become the language of dogma through 
the Council of Trent is heterodox, and is called “ zpanatio” = 
coming into the bread. According to the author the Syrian 
view is impanatio, and not transubstantiation. I cannot give all 
the texts but the author’s argument, based on his own texts, 
admits that there are powerful direct statements such as “the 
bread becomes the Body of Christ” and others which are perfectly 
correct, but he rejects these explicit texts for an often recurrent 
comparison with the Incarnation. Now in the Incarnation the 
substance (we should really say : nature) of God is hypostatically 
united in one Person with the substance of man. In other words: 
both God and man are perfectly represented in Christ the 
God made man. Therefore, so argues the author, a theo- 


1 See op. c., pp. 67 ff. 
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logian who assimilates the Eucharist with the Incarnation 
suggests that in the Eucharist two substances continue to 
co-exist. ‘To this one seems entitled to reply: first of all, 
the simile drawn from the Incarnation is rather common 
in the West, and yet it does by no means imply that therefore 
the two Mysteries are identified in their process. Secondly, 
the Syrians, not having the scholastic language and its pre- 
cision, may very well, in loose terms, fundamentally conceive 
of the Eucharist as we do in the West. Thirdly, if we con- 
demn the Syrians for holding two natures in the Eucharist 
because of their comparison of this Mystery with that of the Incar- 
nation, we must either absolve them of a monophysite (one 
nature) conception of the Incarnation, or we must admit 
that their conception of the Eucharist is exact, in spite of lack 
of precision. ‘The author has had a glimpse of this rather 
obvious dilemma but, without solving it, maintains his 
accusation.} 

On the Sacrament of Confession it is not easy to obtain a 
clear and definite view. The author interviewed a great 
many priests, both Catholic and Monophysite, on this point. 
Ate to him the story of a collective confession in the 
church where a priest calls out the name of various sins to 
which people answer with assent or denial, to finish with a 
collective absolution, is told by Catholic priests only. The 
Jacobites deny this custom energetically and maintain that 
they confess individually. Only one deacon in Mossul 
admitted the practice but said it was only done for children 
under twelve. On the whole it seems that both frequent 
communion and confession are on the decline. 

The Sactament of Order is, in the Syrian view, limited to 
the Ordination of the Bishop, Priest and Deacon. To-day 
they count nine orders : cantor, lector, subdeacon, sacristan, 
deacon, priest, bishop, Metropolitan, Patriarch. There is, 
however, a certain variation owing to the various ways of 
atriving at the number nine. The number of orders is based 
on the number of choirs of angels. The sign of the sacrament 
of order is, right from the beginning, and without any doubt, 
the imposition of hands. The ¢raditio instrumentorum which 
came up in the West during, or a little before, the Carolingian 
reform is simply not known in the Syrian Church. 

Marriage has occupied the Syrian theologians very little. 
It is true that the Catechism of the Patriarch of which I spoke 
at the beginning puts forth the ordinary Catholic view of 
marriage as a sacrament but the theologians attribute the 
performing of the Sacrament to the blessing of the priest, 


1See p. 150 f. 
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who,.in their eyes, is the minister of this sacrament. Perhaps 
this view is not so incongruous as it is held to be in the West. 
There are obvious difficulties in the view we hold nowadays. 
Although in his catechism the Patriarch frankly rejects divorce, 
the Personal Law of the Syrian Orthodox Church, an authoritative 
writ published in 1929 by J. Dolbani, gives a whole series of 
grounds which justify divorce, and the practice seems to be 
on the increase. 

In conclusion it may be said that the theology of the Sacra- 
ments proposed by the Syrian Monophysite authors has a 
definite character of its own.! It centres, and rightly so, 
wholly and entirely, round the life of the Church as lived 
in Her official worship, conceived as one immense sacramental 
Mystery. Besides this feature I hope I have pointed out 
several others which should encourage Catholic theologians 
to study this theology with sympathy and a general disposition 
of comprehensiveness. It is the way, or at least one of the 
ways, of infusing new life into a theology which seems to 
get rusty and creaking for lack of the oil of life, in Syrian 
terms : for lack, perhaps, of the myron of Jesus Christ. The 
fact of the Mystery of Christ and of the Church’s life, which 
perpetuates this Mystery, should be the everlasting source of 
a living theology, culminating in, let us hope, an everlasting 
contemplation of Christ and his redeemed creation. 


Dom THEODORE WESSELING. 


A MEDIEVAL EASTERN 
SACRAMENTARY 


HE subject of this paper is the Syriac Melkite or 

Orthodox Euchologion or Sacramentary forming 

the contents of the British Museum manuscript Add, 

14497, written according to Wright by two or three 

hands of the eleventh or twelfth century. Leaves are wanting 

after folios 55 and 208. The interest of this codex lies in the 

fact that, apart from the two Liturgies of St. John Chrysostom 

and St. Basil (ff. 1-55v.) and possibly the following lections 

(ff. 56-88), it contains little or no Byzantine matter and so may 
be taken to represent the Orthodox rite of Antioch. 

The two Liturgies are chiefly noticeable for the absence of 


1 This is in comparison with the usual Latin theology. Much of what 
is stated above is true of the theologica} schools of the Orthodox.—EDITor. 
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the ceremony of the yeon, that is the pouring of hot water into 
the chalice, a peculiarity of the Byzantine rite. We may also 
note the transliteration of Zogpia and Kupios, the initial letter 
of the first mentioned word being sddhé as in the modern 
Melkite Arabic books, while that of the second in some cases 
is goph, in others kdph ; this last indicates a movement towards 
the exact reproduction of the Byzantine Greek pronunciation 
found in the thirteenth century Add. 17258. The transliteration 
of both words employed in the rest of the manuscript agrees 
with that of the Jacobites. The rendering of “ Basil” is 
independent of that made use of in the Jacobite anaphora of 
this name, which last translation seems to be from the hand of 
Thomas of Harkel and to date from the early years of the 
seventh century. 


Fe 


There follows a whole series of “‘ Apostles? and Gospels, 
each of which is preceded by its yuammdard and hulldla (ff. 56-103). 
The zammdrd, the equivalent of the Byzantine prokeimenon, 
consists of a line, usually from the Psalter, followed by its 
“verse,” normally the first of the psalm; the Aulldla, the 
Alleluia, has no “ verse.” The Peshitta version of Scripture 
is employed. An alternative and non-scriptural hw//d/d for 
the departed, “‘ May thy dead live and their dead bodies arise ” 
occurs also in the Syrian Service de la Messe (Mosul, 1881, p. 99). 

The first set in the series is for the six ferias of the week, 
Monday being assigned to the angels, Tuesday to St. John 
Baptist, Wednesday to the Mother of God, Thursday to the 
apostles, Friday to the Cross, and Saturday to the martyrs 
andthe departed. These assignations, save that to the martyrs, 
occur in the Byzantine Aposto/os (Athens, 1906) ; I have failed 
to trace the scriptural passages allotted to week days in the 
Byzantine rite. The same series of assignations appear in 
Add. 14510 (A.D. 1056), 21031 (A.D. 1213), and 14710 (A.D. 
1259), in the first two of which the angels are conjoined with 
penitence. The lections from the Epistles and Gospels also 
occur in Add. 17240 (XIII century). These four Melkite 
manuscripts contain the Octoechus. 

_Next follow a number of Commons of Saints, with occasional 
directions, that such and such a lection is also to be read on 
a particular feast, as well as the “ Liturgy (Rubdnd) of the sick”; 
then one set of lections with three from the Acts and two from 
the Gospel of St. John for “ the days of Pentecost ” or Paschal 
time, and lastly (ff. 88v.—103v.) lections for eight Sundays. 
The zammdrds and hulldlés of these Sundays are on the eight 
tones, beginuing with the first and so on in due order. The 
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lections for the Commons of Saints and the Sundays appear 
also in Add. 17240. 

The presence of these lections with their accompanying 
chants in our Euchologion is of interest as with the two 
Liturgies they present what in reality is an elementary missal. 

he Roman as well as some Orthodox editions of the By- 
zantine Euchologion also have a somewhat similar arrangement 
under the heading *AtrootoAo-suayyéAia for feasts and Com- 
mons of Saints, though not placed next to the Liturgies. 

The series is concluded by eight Gospels for the Morning 
Office (ff. 104-115v.). The Byzantine rite has eleven of these, 
and in Add. 14488 (“‘ Synaxarion of Lections,” A.D. 1023) 
our set of eight is given as “ after the order of the Syrians,” 
the four also found in the Byzantine Office being duly noted ; 
hus, for example, the “ Syrian ” third pericope has the rubric 
“See the fourth of the order of the Greeks.” 


ite 


The next main section of our Euchologion comprises “ The 
Order of Holy Baptism of the holy and God-clothed Basil,” 
preceded by “‘ Prayer over the child at the end of forty days ” 
(ff. 116-151). This “ Prayer ”’ in fact consists of two, one for 
the mother, the other when the child is “‘ offered ” before the 
altar or sanctuary. Both prayers exist in the Maronite “ Ordo 
ingressus pueri et matris in templum,” published by Denzinger 
in his Rétus Orientalium, I, pp. 332, 333. Our Order of 
Baptism is a variant of that printed in the same work (pp. 318- 
327); the blessing of the oil of the catechumens, however, 
follows and does not precede that of the water. Many of its 
prayers are also to be found in the Jacobite and Maronite 
books. The following diaconal proclamation at the blessing 
of the water, so similar to those in the Maronite rite, the 
value of which, I venture to think, is sometimes unduly 
depreciated, is worth giving 7m extenso :— 

Again and again for this holy font and for those, on whose 
behalf it hath been hallowed, again especially do we pray 
the Lord. 

Let us pray and beseech him who said unto John: John, 
John, I have a mystery which I will reveal unto thee. 

Those above perceive it not nor are those below acquainted 
therewith ; Gabriel hath not searched into it. 

Nor unto the cherubim, yoked to the chariot which carrieth 
me, hath been revealed this mystery which I this day reveal 
unto thee. 

Baptize me and fear not me, who will enter the judgment 
seat. 


Ww 
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Baptize me and fear me not, who, behold! will mount 
the cross. 

Baptize me and fear me not, who will be fastened with 
nails; baptize me and fear not me, on whom a crown of 
thorns will be set. 

Baptize me and fear not me, to whom they will give to 
drink vinegar on a reed; baptize me and fear not me, whose 
raiment the. Jews will divide. 

Then our Saviour rose up in the midst of the little river 
Jordan; created beings exult and rejoice at the baptism of 
the king, Christ. 

Let us pray that the priest be answered and his prayer 
heard and his petition received and, that the Holy Ghost 
descend from heaven at his invocation and hallow this water 
and grant of his gift forgiveness of trespasses to our souls 
and our bodies. 

The corresponding litany in Denzinger (pp. 322, 323) 
ends with a threefold Kyrie eleison. 

The Order of Baptism is followed (f. 151) by the “ Prayer 
of loosing the crown” and (ff. 152-153v.) by a short Order 
of Baptism in case of danger to the child. 


ave 


The fourth main section consists of the “ Order of the 
Prayer of the Mandion” (ff. 154-177), the “ Order of the 
Middle Schema of the Kukulion” (ff. 177-196), and the 
“Prayer of the Great Schema” (ff. 196-208v.), relating to 
the clothing and profession of monks. 

The importance of the first two of these texts lies in their 
mention of the Liturgy of St. James. 

The “ Order of the Prayer of the Mandion” begins with 
a rubric prescribing that the habit is to be placed before the 
altar and continues : “ The priest begins the Liturgy (Auhdnd) 
and the brethren stand within the door of the church until 
they [sc. the priest and ministers] enter with the Gospel, 
and at the G/ory they say the kathisma; the deacon: Logia, 
and they enter unto the altar.” So far the description follows 
the Liturgy of Chrysostom. It proceeds: “And if it be 
the Liturgy (kuddashd) of mar James, when he has said Holy 
art thou, O God, before he says Eipt\vn té&ow,” the candidates 
are brought before the altar and the ceremony proper 
commences. 

Three references to the “ James” also occur in the “‘ Order 
of the Middle Schema.” Of these the first (ff. 177, 177Vv.) 
practically repeats the rubrics just cited. The service then 
continues until the tonsure during the recitation of the psalm 
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“ Beati immaculati” (f. 187v.), after which “the deacon 
proclaims over them and over the oblations. The priest 
says the prayer before Holy art thou, O God [i.e. in ‘ Chryso- 
stom’]. And if it be the Liturgy (Audddshd) of mar James, 
he clothes them and then prays over them.” The text imme- 
diately continues with the propsalma, that is the zummdré, 
the “ Praxeis” from 1 Peter ii, 11-25, the “ Apostle” from 
Ephesians, the Aw//d/d and the Gospel. The candidates are 
then brought to the accompaniment of two yummdrds and 
their “ verses,” each followed by a stichon, and after their 
clothing the priest recites various prayers. The rubric 
touching the “ James” is obscure. It seems unlikely that 
the lections were to be omitted, for the inclusion in these 
of the “ Praxeis ” definitely is’ Syrian; perhaps the meaning 
is that the clothing and prayers were to precede and not to 
follow the lections. 

The prayers ended, the newly professed monk kisses the 
Gospel book and the priest, stands at the priest’s right hand 
where he is kissed by the brethren, and is given a lighted 
candle. “ And if it be the Liturgy (Ruhdnd) of mar James, 
they cause him to enter and to stand on the right side of the 
altar until the Liturgy is finished. And if it be of mar John 
[Chrysostom], he stands outside the catastroma! while they 
celebrate the mystery.” 

The Liturgy of St. James seems to have fallen into disuse 
in the jurisdiction of Antioch by the last half of the twelfth 
century, if we are to believe Theodore Balsamon, the non- 
resident patriarch of that see from ? 1185 to ? 1199, who con- 
fines its use to Jerusalem and Palestine (Im Canon. 32 Conc. in 
Trullo, Migne, P.G. CXX XVII, 621). So far as is known 
to the present writer, no text of the Syriac “‘ James ” according 
to the Melkite recension is extant. That such a Syriac version 
existed obviously was probable ; its existence is now proved. 


IV: 


The remainder of our volume (ff. 209-307) contains mis- 
cellaneous prayers. First comes a series of prayers of incense. 
These are classified in the manuscript under the general 
heading of hussdyd, “ propitiation,” “ absolution.” In their 
complete form they consist of three parts, viz.: (i) “ prooe- 
mion,” beginning with an ascription of glory, (ii) the hussdyd 
proper, also called sedbré, and (iii) the “ prayer after incense,” 
precisely as in Jacobite and Maronite books (cf. Brightman, 
Liturgies E. ¢ W., pp. 74-76, 108, where the prayer called 
“smoke ” is that “after incense”). In a number of cases, 


1 The castastroma is the space immediately outside the altar screen. 
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however, the third prayer is absent and in some there is only 
one, seemingly the first. Similar prayers occur in the Order 
of Baptism and in the first two monastic Orders. The following 
is a specimen of what seems to be the “ prooemion ” standing 
alone ; it is from the “‘ Order of the Mandion ” (f. 171) :— 

Glory to the holy and glorious Trinity, essential and eternal 
and consubstantial, who preeeeth this smoke of incense which 
we offer for the propitiation of our trespasses and forgiveness 
of our sins, now. 

The ussdyds in our codex are those for martyrs ; any feast 
(one variant being for the Mother of God); penitence ; 
“ the chief of the people ” ; a sick man; another for the same 
followed by a prayer on the departure of the soul; fathers 
and martyrs ; the departed ; and any one saint. The connection 
of. the burning of incense with forgiveness of sins deserves 
further investigation. The same idea prevails among the Copts. 

Under the same title Aussdyd@ with a variant title “‘ prayer ” 
or “ prayer of propitiation ” is a series of absolutions :—for 
evety worldly fault; for all heresies and excommunication 
and every kind of sin; for one who has sinned and repents ; 
for one possessed by a devil; and for a number of specified 
sins. Many of these will be found in Denzinger’s work 
above referred to (vol. 1, pp. 449, 453, 454, 461, 462). At least 
one of these prayers, also under the title of hussdyd, appears 
in the Jacobite manuscript Add. 17129 (VII or VIII century). 

On folio 276v. occurs a prayer over the oil of the sick, 
which reads as follows :— 

Our Father who art in heaven, Lord of the world, in thy 
name and in the name of thy Christ and in the name of the 
Holy Ghost I seal this oil which thou, Lord, hast created from 
the dry wood. And thou, O our Lord Jesus Christ, didst 
bid thy disciples, whom thou didst choose, to be anointing 
with oil and be healing every disease and sickness. And I 
also thy servant, Lord, ie the tradition which I have received 
do seal this oil, that from all the bodies anointed therewith 
in faith it may remove all disease and sickness and fever and 
ague and evil spirits and attacks and blows and buffetings 
and all diseases that are in the body, hidden and manifest ; 
and may there be perfect healing to thy servant anointed 
therewith in faith and cure for soul and body, now. 

The contrast between this prayer by a single priest and 
the blessing of the oil of the sick by seven priests in the 
Byzantine rite is noteworthy. 

We next have blessings of cooked grain, church vestments 
and utensils, and first fruits, as well as a prayer for the recon- 
ciliation of an altar and vestments “taken” by heretics. 
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At the end of the blessing of cooked grain is the rubric: 
“ And if there be commemoration of one departed ” with a 
ptayer for the servant of God on whose behalf it has been 
offered. There follows a series of “seals” for the festivals 
of the whole year. These “seals” differ entirely from the 
Byzantine apolyseis. The manuscript ends with the Order 
of laying the foundations of a church. 

While on the subject of Syriac Melkite books, we may 
observe that an A tabi note in Palestinian Syriac script at 
the end of Add. 14510 (A.D. 1056), a book of “‘ Supplicatory 
Canons ” (Kavéves TlapaxAntixoi), describes the contents as 
“ Syrian Edessene Canons.” With these may be compared 
the Canons mentioned in the following Jacobite manuscripts : 
Add. 14697 (XII century) and 17237 (XIII century), Greek 
and Edessene; Add. 14698 (XIJI—XIII century), Greek, 
Syrian and Edessene as well as Melitenian and Edessene ; Add. 
14699 and 14700 (both of A.D. 1292), Melitenian ; and Add. 
17135 (X century), Greek and “after the order of Mesopo- 
tamia.” “Greek Canons ” and their “ Syrian ” counterparts 
are common among the Jacobites. 

A study of Melkite ecclesiastical phraseology would add 
a number of words or new meanings of words to the existing 
Syriac dictionaries. Thus in Add. 14497, our Euchologion, 
occuts the unusual word somation for the Byzantine eiAntdov, 
of special interest as it is analogous to our “ corporal.” Add. 
14711 (A.D. 1222) supplies another, séuthimda, ouvOnua; this 
according to Payne Smith apparently means “ signum con- 
ventus ad laudes celebrandas,” but the Byzantine Office clearly 
shows that the word here represents kovtékiov. The last 
three psalms of the psalter, as in some Jacobite books (Add. 
14504 and 14505, apparently of the IX and X century re- 
spectively), are styled aiveite, a word which, disguised 
under the letters daph, nin, yodh, téth, dlaph, is apt to puzzle 
the reader. 

H. W. CopRINGTON. 


A HERALD OF SLAVONIC AND 
CATHOLIC REUNION' 


URIJ KRIZHANICH (1618-1683), “ grammarian, lin- 

guist, historian, geographer, ethnographer, sociologist, 

economist, financier, musician, philosopher, controver- 

salist, a dilettante in apostolate but a dilettante of 
1The author of this article is an Orthodox,—EpirTor. 
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enius,”! was born in Croatia, then under the Turks. The 
Catholic bishop of Zagreb early noticed his gifts, and helped 
him to receive a thorough training. He studied at Bologna, 
Vienna and Rome. Here he came across a book which 
influenced his whole life: it was a description of Russia by 
the Jesuit Antonio Possevino. Love for the “ greatest of 
all Slavonic lands ” was kindled in the young man; Russia 
became his dream, as she was the dream of so many Slavs. 
She, alone among them, possessed a rich language, adequate 
for philosophy and reflecting her political independence. 
Still a student Jurij began to work on a comparative study 
of Slavonic languages. It resulted in one of his most famous 
works, not finished until 1661 in Siberia; the grammar or 
rather ¢reatise on Slavonic languages, Ob’jasnenie vivodno o pisme 
Slovenskom. The political réle of Russia, the independence 
and union of all Slavs under her leadership became a watch- 
word for Krizhanich. Most of his labours in the fields of 
history, economics, language, etc., tended towards this end. 
It is clearly expressed in his Discourses addressed to the 
Ukrainians, Beseda Cherkassam and in Putno Opisanie (1658). 
It is expounded in the great work Politics (1663) or Discorsi 
de gubernatione (known in Russian under an arbitrary title: 
Moskovskoje gosufarstvo vo vtoroj polovine XVII veka). It shines 
through all his writings to such an extent that many saw in 
Krizhanich only a first advocate of the Pan-slav idea. But 
Jurij was a convinced Catholic. Some Christian features 
of Russia, praised by Possevino, deeply impressed him. His 
own mission became clear to him: to go to Moscow, to gain 
the hearing of the Tsar and of the Russian Church and to 
bring about the reconciliation of East and West. With this 
in view he struggled his way into the College of St. Athanasius, 


1P. Pierling, S.J., La Russie et le Saint Siége, Paris 1907, vol. 4. A 
standard work on Krizhanich, in Croatian: V. Jagic, Zivot i vad Jurija 
Krizanica, Zagreb 1919. In Russian: S. Bielokurov, Jurij Krizanich 
v Rossii, Moscow 1go1 (containing important correspondence with the 
Office De Propaganda Fide discovered and passed to the author by Fr. 
Pierling). In French: H. J. A. van Son, Autour de Krizanic, Paris 1934, 
is mainly a study of a linguist. Not one of the biographers had noticed 
a long appendix on Krizhanich, in English, in W. Palmer, The Patriarch 
and the Tsar, 1873-76. Palmer was interested in the religious aspect 
of his life but lacked documents discovered later. Some of the many 
writers on Krizhanich in Russian and other languages wrote from second- 
hand knowledge. His works are not to be found even in the British 
Museum. We owe the study of them to the kindness of Professor S. A. 
Konovalov of the Slavonic Department of Birmingham University. The 
history of the gradual discovery, identification and publication of the works 
of Krizhanich is in itself a romance. In this fragment of a longer study 
we cannot enter into any details and we would simply like to pay tribute 
to a noble forerunner of the work of Christian unity and draw the attention 
of English-speaking readers to him. 
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intended only for the Greeks reunited to Rome, and in 1641 
submitted to the Prefect of Propaganda a plan for his possible 
activities in Muscovia. 

“TI do not regard the Muscovites as heretics, not even as 
schismatics,” he boldly wrote: ‘their schism springs from 
ignorance; it is a question of jurisdiction rather than of 
faith.” This conviction he never lost, even when he saw 
the shortcomings of the Russians and criticised them. 

The complicated story of his adventures can hardly be told 
in a few words. He was ordained as a priest of the Latin 
rite—he asked to celebrate his first Mass according to the 
Eastern rite, which was refused. In all his dealings with the 
latinizing Uniat clergy Jurij faithfully defended the dignity 
and doctrinal fulness of the Eastern worship. No wonder 
he was misunderstood and often mistrusted. His vocation 
was stronger than his ecclesiastical discipline, and after some 
abortive attempts at work in Poland, he undertook on his own 
responsibility a short visit to Moscow. Rome obviously 
overlooked this, as on his return Jurij was allowed to under- 
take at Rome itself a work of translation and refutation of 
the anti-Catholic works brought by him from Russia. The 
Library of Schismatics, Bibliotheca Schismaticorum universa redita 
et confutata a Georgio Crisanio has remained since 1656 in Rome 
in the form of a manuscript. Jurij was indignant with petty 
incriminations, and with what he regarded as calumnies against 
the Western Church; his own approach to the East was 
not polemical. All through his life and work he longed for 
a true spirit of brotherly understanding. He placed at the 
end of this translation the evangelical words : “ sed filet unum 
ovile et unus pastor.” 

His second journey to Moscow is surrounded by a certain 
amount of mystery. He went without any approval of the 
authorities, in fact against the decision of Rome. He now 
appeared under a false name: Jurij Belik, and gave himself 
out asa Serbian. Thé Russians mistook him for an Orthodox. 
After a short period of success and recognition, the discovery 
of the truth, or maybe some sharp word of criticism, brought 
him into banishment in Siberia. He was treated with a 
certain consideration, was given a regular stipend and allowed 
to carry on his literary work. Most of this was in fact 
produced in Siberia, where the author lacked necessary 
books, where he had hardly any educated men to talk 
with, and no support from his own church. Krizhanich 
was not a saint; but his unswerving loyalty to the Church 
of Rome together with his noble eae of the cause of 
the Russian Church and his fidelity to the Russia which 
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maltreated him, inspire any student of his life with sincere 
admiration. 

Liberated by the new Tsar in 1677, he returned to Moscow 
and was befriended there by the Danish ambassador. With 
him he left Russia. After new misadventures, he landed in 
a Dominican monastery in Poland, asked to be received into 
the community but finally fled from it, still under the con- 
viction that his task lay between Rome and Russia. On his 
way to Rome he was involved into the movements of troops— 
one does not know in what capacity he was with the Poles 
fighting near Vienna against the Turks. Symbolically enough, 
he perished on this battlefield for Slavonic freedom. 

Jurij was deeply convinced that ignorance alone prevents 
the reunion between Rome and Russia, together with political 
strife originating from and fostered by the Greeks. His 
analysis of the historical causes of the schism is strikingly 
modern. Some of his conclusions are a key to his double 
interest as a Pan-slav and an apostle of reunion. The Slavs, 
he urged, received Christianity from the Churches of Rome 
and of Byzantium. ‘There is no serious theological cause for 
disunion: the question of the procession of the Holy Ghost 
and all the differences of rite were admitted in old times; 
one can prove from the Greek as well as from the Latin fathers 
that these differences were admitted as the expression of 
local uses or private opinions. Questions of jurisdiction 
should not matter to those who became Christians through 
both Latins and Greeks. But, as among the points of dis- 
content between the two branches of the as yet undivided 
Church was the question of jurisdiction over Bulgaria, it is 
a duty of the Slavonic peoples to stand together in unity and 
to reconcile the Church of the East and West, thus repaying 
them the debt for their own illumination by faith. So con- 
vinced was he of the unblemished faith of the Eastern Church 
that, while in Russia, he expressed readiness to receive com- 
munion from the hands of the Russian clergy ; but they would 
not admit him to communion. He was “‘a Latin heretic,” 
“sprinkled ” and not immersed—he should be re-baptised. 
In answer to these claims Jurij wrote in 1667 On Holy Baptism. 
This work coincided with the recognition of the validity of 
Latin baptism by the Council of Moscow and consequently 
remained among many unused manuscripts of Jurij, scattered 
and buried among Siberian and Russian archives. 

Fate decided that Jurij should come to Russia with his 
vision of universal reunion while a fierce controversy was 
raging in the Church of Russia. The pious and enlightened 
Tsar Alexis Mikhailovich (1645-1676) with a group of friends 
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encouraged the creation of ecclesiastical schools and monas- 
teries and the printing of religious and secular books. Already 
for a century Greek clergy had helped the Russians to verify 
and correct their liturgical books. The new Patriarch, Nikon, 
began a drastic revision. His unbending and haughty nature 
contributed not a little to the bitterness of the controversy 
raised by these innovations. Russians clung to their old 
books, and distrusted Greek correctors, of whom many were 
dispersed in the West since the fall of Constantinople and 
were suspected of being “‘ contaminated by Latin heresies.” 
Each point of rite and customs seemed sacred to the Russians. 
Nikon disregarded all criticism and hurt the feelings of all 
by the ostentatious practice of certain novelties. Small 
matters in themselves, they took a deeper and more menacing 
significance in the eyes of the Russians because they—always 
inclined to be apocalyptic—were stirred by the widespread 
“ prophecies ” oe the approach of the Antichrist. They saw 
in the Patriarch his forerunner. Raskol, the schism of the 
Old Believers, did not facilitate the task of Krizhanich. 

It is remarkable that one of the most largely circulated 
controversial documents of this time, The Petition of the 
Monks of Solovki, defenders of the ancient rites, was answered 
by a Catholic. Jurij wrote from his Siberian banishment 
(probably in 1675) the Refutation of the Petitian from Solovki. 
He defended the rightness of the Patriarch and of the Russian 
church against her dissenters. 

The correspondence of Krizhanich, discovered only at the 
end of the nineteenth century, reveals much of the man and 
his life. His works, on the other hand, contain hardly any 
indications of a biographical character. Yet a few lines 
here and there are so typical of him that there could be no 
mistake as to who was the author, even if a manuscript is 
anonymous. Such a script was found in the archives of 
the Imperial Public Library in 1890 by M. Sokolov, under 
the title ‘‘ Prophecies up to the eighth century from diverse 
writers ; and on the Antichrist.” It was added that, judging 
by the autograph, it was an eighteenth century work composed 
or copied by a Serbian. The language was that mixture of 
Russian, Old Slavonic, and Croatian, with occasional Polish or 
Ukrainian words, which to the end remained the language of 
Krizhanich. It was edited in 1891,in Moscow under the title 
Interpretation of historical Naciaaben The date was given as 1674. 

The title page and the preface were lost, except for a few 
lines. ‘‘ And from these and other quotations brought 
forward it is clearly made known: how and in what the 
holy fathers were agreed. And how neither on the Eastern, 
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nor on the Roman side is there any disparity, if only one side 
does not judge and curse the other side.” It was explained 
that the work was compiled and composed when rumours 
of the hostilities with Turkey reached Siberia and stirred 
anew the fear of the coming Antichrist. The author set 
himself to prove that Russia is called to prosperity, and a great 
future. But from the first lines it becomes obvious that his 
political views are based on a certain philosophy of history. 

“The key to all the prophecies is a mysteriously revealed 
truth: that all kingdoms stand forth as long as they do not 
tise in their pride. To God alone belongs dominion and 
glory. Each realm which strives after the appropriation to 
itself of divine honour is bound to fall.” 

Running through the prophecies of Daniel, Ezra and 
Ezekiel the author finds in them a dual application proper 
to prophetic sayings of the Old and of the New Testament. 
They have an immediate bearing as well as an eternal one 
which allows their application to different moments of history. 
So the idol erected by Nebuchadenezzar may signify Assyria, 
Persia, Greece and Rome. ‘The parts of the idol which do 
not cleave one to another may stand for the breach and 
divisions within the Roman Empire. But God wishes to 
“set up a kingdom which shall never be destroyed . . . and 
shall stand for ever.” The Roman Empire has fallen—not 
so the Church of Rome “ which stands by the grace of God 
as it stood of old.” The New Rome, Byzantium, has been 
also overthrown. Russia should beware of imitating this 
Second Rome. It has no full divine sanction. The spiritual 
capital has remained in Rome, and Constantine “did not 
dare”’ to establish his own capital there in order to leave 
the spiritual capital free. (The writer believes in the Decretals). 
The claim of Byzantium to spiritual equality and primacy 
was not based on spiritual values—apostolic tradition—but 
on political grounds. Therefore Constantinople was allowed 
to fall. It would be a fatal mistake for Russia to claim the 
title of the Third Rome. “‘ Vain glory aind self-love darken 
the mind.” She would do better by imitating ancient Greek 
rulers who were proud of calling themselves “ autochtone,” 
belonging to their own country. 

Why should Russia imitate any other country? She has a 
grandeur of her own, her own great destiny. She is the leader 
of all the Slavs. Let no one be misled by the present humilia- 
tion of Slavonic peoples—a humiliation to which all the nations 
contributed, including the Greeks who used their Illyrian 
ptisoners as oarsmen and slaves and interpreted their name 
accordingly. Did not Constantine Porphyrogenitos explain, in 
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his ignorance of language, that the name of the Serbs came from 
“cervuli,” poor foot-wear or else from “ servi,”’ Roman slaves ? 

Russia should not listen to rumours of the Antichrist. 
He is not in the Turks, as he is not in the see of Rome. It 
is a scandal that anonymous books spread such calumnies. 
(He refers here sardonically to a widely read book Ox the one, 
true, holy, orthodox faith). “Its author is, methinks, not bap- 
tised as he has no name—meanwhile writing on faith! We 
shall therefore call him Verenka” (from “ vera,” faith). 
How can one seriously calculate the apocalyptic number of 
the beast by mis-spelling the words? “ Latejnos ” is no more 
Antichrist than is “ Photios.”. The Pope does not strive after 
the universal power ; his tefhporal dominion was offered to 
him by the Emperor Constantine (the false decretals again) 
and by Charlemagne. He never signs himself anything but 
a bishop and the servant of the servants of God. Greeks 
rather than Rome sinned by lust after power ; their Emperors 
styled themselves “Lords of all.” Because they coveted 
temporal power, they began to dispute the spiritual govern- 
ment as well. That is why God has allowed the Turks “ to 
be an instrument of punishment.” If Russia is faithful to 
God, she has nothing to fear from them. She must defend 
herself, but “can one speak of a victory through the sword ? 
Christ does not command us to bring people to belief in him 
through a sword but through patience, a holy life and 
preaching.” (This is a change: in his youth Krizhanich 
wanted to advocate a crusade against the Turks as a means 
of bringing together Russia and the West). The Turks will 
not be victorious. Some ancient Arabic books seen by the 
author in Constantinople (when he acted as a secretary to 
the Austrian Ambassador) allowed one to conclude that their 
reign will not be of long duration. In any case, there could 
be no end of the world before the final conversion of Israel 
foretold by the Apostle. 

Breaking into a form of dialogue, the author turns directly 
to the problem of Church unity. His mouthpiece is Milosh 
(in some other works, Augustine). His opponent, called 
Bogdan, asks whether, instead of the Greeks and Slavs 
“ yielding to Latin heresy as you are trying to advocate, it 
would not be more worthy that the Latins one day join us 
in our piety?” Milosh-Krizhanich now proceeds to interpret 
“the Lord’s prophecy about the union of the Church ” from 
St. John, chapter x and xvii. The “sheep of the other fold” 
may mean the converted heathen. But it also means the 
reunited Christians. This is not impossible. Was it not said 
during the Council of Florence: where there were two wise 
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and not quarrelsome men, lovers of piety, there could easily 
be found a way to singlemindedness ? The times are ripe. 
“This disastrous and accursed dissension will be overcome 
either now or never.” History and religion should meet in 
the fulfilment of the divine will. 

The present time, continued Krizhanich, provided people 
with better means of understanding. (¢) This is a time of 
the printing-press. The works of the fathers are edited in 
Rome and in Moscow. Many translations have been made 
in Russia; they are accepted as accurate and authentic both 
by the Greeks and by the Latins. If the Russians have some 
misgivings as to the books printed in Rome or in Greece, let 
all discussions be based exclusively on the works edited by 
the Russians. The Tsar and the Church in Moscow can decide 
on that point. Might such good will of the Tsar hasten the 
times when Greeks and Romans, Bulgarians, Russians and all 
“shall with one mouth and with one heart glorify the name” 
of the Blessed Trinity. (Krizhanich uses here the language 
of his beloved Eastern liturgy.) (%) Russia has grown inde- 
pendent from the leadership of Greece. Far from being 
learners, the Russians are now supporters of the Oriental 
Patriarchates. (He can not pass in silence the fact that among 
the Orientals visiting Russia many are very ignorant and come 
not so much for reasons of faith as with a hope of acquiring 
gold and silver). (¢) The revision of liturgical books has 
proved that many omissions and mistakes have crept in owing 
to the ignorance of the copyists. It is not impossible that 
some heresies or protestant interpretations have been allowed 
to penetrate into the Russian books as well. The revision, 
therefore, should not be opposed by the people of Russia, 
but rather continued. Some other important points may be 
clarified in the process which will help the reconciliation of the 
Church. In any case this work of revision has taught 
people to make a difference between the genuine patristic and 
liturgical books and apocryphal books and to understand 
that the true body of faith is not the same as rites and customs. 
(d) The dissent, rasko/, produced by these reforms would be 
healed more rapidly if people could examine the earlier, main 
schism between the East and West and come to a recon- 
ciliation. (¢) The personal piety of the present Tsar gives 
a unique opportunity for approaching these subjects. He 
should be spoken to plainly and courageously about the cause 
of unity. (f) One should also not disregard the expediency 
of such unity. ‘“‘ Lithuania and Poland would have been 
already under the Russian Rulers ” had they not been divided 
from Russia by religious divergencies. Much hatred and 
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bloodshed could have been prevented. Russia would profit 
by a closer contact with the more learned Western nations, 
and become “less rough and unadorned.” She would soon 
become equal to the Germans but stronger still owing to her 
link with other Slavs. (g) Once more, Krizhanich denies 
the truth of the Muscovite opinion that the ancient devout 
books have been taken over from the Greeks by the Latins 
and have been falsified by them. 

“Tt is a sin not to speak about these matters “—a sin almost 
equal to that of being ashamed to confess Christ before men. 
“The conscience compels one” to expose the disunion. 
Those who desire to be rulers, pastors and princes and not 
hirelings, wolves and tyrants should consider carefully this 
ptoblem. Even an unworthy man admonishing people and 
calling them to unity should be listened to for the sake of the 
divine command on unity. “‘ Even if any one will think it fit 
to take our life away from us for this cause, we commend our 
sinful soul to our Saviour Jesus-Christ, and we hope to receive 
forgiveness of our sins if we are made worthy of the grace to 
suffer sorrow and death for the honour of the Lord Jesus.” 

The long duration of the schism is not an excuse. “‘ Would 
you say it did not start with us P—yes, but it came down to 
you amiss. It is in your power now. Christ will ask both 
the instigators of the quarrel and you as well: why did you 
not abolish those books full of calumnies? ... I shall now 
demonstrate the cause of discord and the way to facilitate the 
reconciliation.” The method proposed for this end is: to 
collect the sayings of the Greek fathers and to point out where 
the Latins proved to be of one mind with them; to quote next 
the Latins and those of the Greeks who agreed with them ; 
to stress the common consent of the fathers in controversial 
issues against heresies ; lastly, to discuss the case of Photios. 

“The good Labourer, Christ, has sown peace and unity ; 
but Satan, the enemy, has sown the chaff of discord. He 
inspired the heresies: each one of them is the negation of 
honour due to One or Other of the Divine Persons or divine 
acts. Finally, when all these heresies were refuted, Satan 
suggested something subtler. The difficulty now became in the 
very object of discussion and in the fact that no one side of 
those in the controversy encroached upon the honour of 
the Blessed Trinity. Both prayed and glorified the Triune 
God.” But the language by which this mystery of faith 
was expressed was not uniform. Many fathers used inter- 
changeably the word “through” or “from” when they 
attempted to express the mystery of the procession of the 
Holy Ghost. All of them stood for the same truth: namely 
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the unity of Godhead, and all regarded the Father as the 
first source, the Author of the Son and the Spirit. This can 
be proved from the fathers and from the Florentine Council 
which has enquired into the matter and confirmed it. But 
people usually quote only those of the early writings which 
support one side or the other: the fathers would not have 
approved of such a procedure. Linguist and theologian in 
Jurij Krizhanich plead for fairness. What matters is not the 
actual word “through ” but the meaning of instrumentality 
which underlies it. ‘‘I wish I had here”? some volumes of 
St. Augustine and other fathers. Even without those volumes, 
Krizhanich gives proof of his remarkable memory and wide 
reading: he quotes pages from SS. Augustine, Athanasius, 
John Chrysostom, Gregory the Theologian, Jerome, John 
Damascene, Thomas Aquinas, and he refers also to the 
Triodion and other Eastern liturgical books. 

At the end of the manuscript, there is an abrupt note: 
“ This work has been discontinued because of hurry. If 
God grants us health, this work will be accomplished. Glory 
to God for ever.” 

In Politics and in the treatise De Providentia, Krizhanich 
has already entered into the historical causes of the schism. 
In the work Oz Holy Baptism he proved the validity of the 
Latin sacrament of baptism. In the Refutation he expounded 
to the monks of Solovki the idea of the unity which belongs 
to the very nature of the Church, and introduced some argu- 
ments concerning the Filioque clause. But nowhere as in 
the Prophecies had he disclosed with such uncompromising 
clarity his leading idea. This awkward genius, this romantic 
of reunion was sincere when he expressed readiness to suffer 
for the cause of reunion. 

The honour of the discovery of the works of Krizhanich 
rests with the Russian Slavophils of the nineteenth century. 
They have not found all of his manuscripts and did not suspect 
his correspondence with Propaganda. They saw in him a 
Slav calling for the reunion of Slavonic peoples and they 
believed him to be on the verge of embracing Orthodoxy. 
His lofty idea about the great task of the Slavs—that of the 
reconciliation of the East and West—was vigorously advocated 
by them, though in a manner different from his. The fame 
of Krizhanich’s political and linguistic ideas became wide- 
spread. His religious vision seems to be less shared and 
understood, either by the West or by the East. Among 
his readers there was however one who fully appreciated 


“Our great Krizhanich.” This lonely follower was Vladimir 


Soloviev. NADEJDA GORODETZKY. 


In view of the coming Church Unity Octave (Jan. 18th-25th) this 
Byzantine hymn in honour St. Peter is of great interest.—EpIToR. 


TPOTTAPION 


- Response - 


from the Byzantine Liturgy 
in honour of St. Peter.! 


Tlétpe, 

6 Tis ExKAnoias 

oOTUAOSs Kai E5paiaua, 
Tlétpe, TETEA Trio TEs, 
Tlétpe, TrooKpite, 

Tlétpe, B&ois Soyuctov, 
Tlétpe, 6 Geios KAeiS0Uxos, 
Tlétpe, Travooge, 

Tlétpe, yey, 

Tlétpe, TSv ctrooTOAwV 
Kopoovis Ka TrPwTdBpovos ; 
Tlétpe, 

TOIT UAV Kal EEapyos, 
tov ‘Paouns Métrav 
Bends puAatov. 


Peter, 

column and support 

of the Church, 

Peter, the Rock of Faith, 

Peter, the first-called, 

Peter, the foundation of Dogmas 
Peter, the heavenly Key-bearer, 
Peter, all-wise, 

Peter, great, 

Peter, the crown and 
first-throned of the Apostles ; 
Peter, 

our Shepherd and Leader, 
fondly protect 

the Pope of Rome. 


(For the transcription—R.R.) 


1See Dom Pitra, O.S.B., Hymnographie de l'Eglise Grecque, Rome 


1867, p. I. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


We are unable to give any Chronicle of Events or Review of 
Reviews in this issue, but next year we hope to be able to give 
a good news report. 


Here are some of the exchanges we have received :— 


Theological Studies. (The America Press, New York). 
Orate Fratres. (Collegeville). 

Magnificat. 

Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift. (Bern). 

Zoe. (Athens). 

Sobornost. 

Reunion. 

The Pilot. 

Voice of the Church. 

The Orthodox Observer. (New York). 

The Russian American Orthodox Messenger. (New York). 
Stephen Graham’s News Letter. 

Chlep Nebecny. (Harbin). 

The Star of the East. (Travancore, S. India). 


‘Blackfriars. The September issue is a really inspiring 
number devoted again to Christian Unity (the March issue had 
also dealt with the same subject ; see Eastern Churches Quarterly, 
January to April, 1941), but this time the problem is being 
considered in a more practical way. Father Victor White 
lays the foundation of the whole probiem.in his lucid treatment 
of Membership of the Church; Father Henry St. John very 
appropriately considers the relationship between collaboration 
and reunion; the Anglican Papalists are reviewed among 
some more general thoughts in regard to Christian Unity in 
this country by Dom Bede Winslow ; and other two articles, 
one on the influence of Karl Barth by H. C. Graef, and on 
East and West by Donald Attwater—a goodly array and of 
current interest. All should get a copy of this issue and study 
- and in the light of prayers see what you yourself can do 
about it. 


We call our readers’ attention to The Church Unity Octave, 
January 18th to 25th. Never was there greater need for all 
Christians to join in this time of prayer. 


We are publishing through the courtesy of Canon J. A. 
Douglas and The Faith Press the photos of His Beatitude 
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the Serb Patriarch Gavrilo, the champion of the cause of 
Jugoslavia, and of Archbishop Germanos, Exarch of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople in Western Europe, whose 
cathedral of H. Sophia has been London’s Orthodox centre 
for years. 


The following note of Mr. H. W. Codrington is of interest. 


THE ARMENIAN USE OF AZYMES. 


Fortescue in his work The Lesser Eastern Churches (1913, 
P- 442) writes of the Armenians: “‘ Almost alone in the East, 
they use unleavened bread. They believe this to be an 
original national custom. It is certainly a Latin infiltration.” 

This categorical assertion is undoubtedly wrong, for James 
of Edessa, one of the luminaries of the Monophysite Church 
of Antioch, who died in 708, in a violent diatribe accuses the 
Armenians of following the Chalcedonians (that is the Melkites) 
in making the sign of the cross with two fingers, the Nestorians 
in making the same from right to left, as well as the Arabs 
and pagans for divers other reasons. But his principal thesis 
is that they follow the Jews, and in proof of this he points 
inter alia to the fact that they offer in the Liturgy unleavened 
bread and pure wine, that is unmixed with water (F. Nau, 
Les Canons et les Résolutions canoniques, Paris 1906, pp. 68, 69). 
Two of his homilies also deal with the same subject (W. 
Wright, A Short History of Syriac Literature, 1894, p. 146). 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that the use of azymes 
prevailed among the Armenians in the late seventh or early 
eighth century, long before any Latin infiltration was possible. 

In Armenian sources this use of unleavened bread can be 
traced still earlier. It is mentioned not only by the catholicos 
John of Ozni, roughly a contemporary of James of Edessa, 
but also a century earlier by the catholicos Moses, who lived 
in the reign of the emperor Maurice (582-602). This evidence 
is set out by Neale in his Holy Eastern Church, I, pp. 1072, 1080. 


Owing to an oversight the last issue was numbered No. 6. 
It should have been Nos. 5 and 6, since it was a double number. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dr. HoLLAND AND THE ANGLICAN PAPALISTS. 


We sent Father Holland a typed script copy of our summary of his 
article before it appeared in the last issue. We are giving his reply with 
the omission of certain passages on account of space.—EDITOR. 


CoLEGIO INGLEs, 
VALLADOLID, 
SPAIN. 
11th May, 1941. 
Dear Rev. FATHER, 


I received your kind letter of February 23rd on May 2nd; 
the typed article arrived two days later. 

The presentation of the article is quite a neat and fair piece 
of compression. I entirely agree with your hints at text-book 
treatment ; one does find it hard to leave the leading-strings. 

What remarks I have to make, therefore, wholly concern 
the three observations you make in mitigation of the attitude 
to the Anglican lack of authority, and your demurring at the 
Newman quotation. You are at perfect liberty to use these 
remarks in any way you judge useful. 

Facr 1.—The expression of dogmatic authority is hampered 
greatly only in the Establishment ; now Anglicanism is much 
wider than that. . . . On that I should have been inclined to 
deduce the opposite conclusion : viz., that if there is no state- 
interference in the parts of (A) not contained in the Establish- 
ment, there is much less chance of there being any dogmatic 
discipline among them. You will doubtless remember the 
Colenso case in 1863, and the ensuing decision that the Church 
in the colonies is a voluntary association. The result seems 
to be that there is no machinery at all for e.g. excommunicating 
a heretic, even though you have got Convocation to declare 
him such. Nearer our times there is the Kikuyu case with 
its Canterbury compromise. 

Facr 2.—I agree with you that one can’t leave out the new 
awareness in many—especially Anglican—circles of the need 
of authority. I entirely disagree if it is a question of viewing 
this realization as capable of supplying the need. History is 
so much against that view. An attempt to impose limits 
raises the question : who shall fix the limits >. And then you 
are off on a wild-goose chase of questions. 

Facr 3.—I must disclaim any full knowledge of modern 
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ecumenical movements. Wasn’t it De Maistre who augured 
the return of the Eastern Churches across the bridge of 
Anglicanism? Perhaps such a vision should at least make 
one more attentive to the forces at play to-day. I suppose 
it does not clash with the teaching of ‘“‘ Mortalium animos ” 
to further the return of the separated churches to the centre 
of unity by the indirect method of furthering their previous: 
union among themselves? Yet one has an uneasy suspicion: 
that the Easterns (who have spoken up so well on occasion 
for ancient doctrine) cannot fail to be influenced by the 
medium ambiens once they come West. Can they make any 
concessions without diluting dogma? Perhaps you have 
something reassuring to say on these points ? 

THE NEWMAN QuoraTION.—It seems that you are meaning 
this quotation (47) viz., “‘ Either the movement is not from 
God, etc.” (p. 11 of Clergy Review). ‘Then the point you raise 
for my consideration is this: To-day—due to ecumenical 
movements being a received element even among the Anglican 
episcopy—it is not true to assert that the principles of Anglo- 
Papalists are at variance with the principles of the Establish- 
ment. In other words, the antipathy to Catholic (and Roman) 
principles which N. analysed as of the essence of Anglicanism 
(as by law established) has been exorcised ; and at least some 
evidence of that exorcism is apparent in the benevolent attitude 
to the Easterns. The point is justly raised ; I will try to put 
into a few words what probably demands much more careful 
thought, and fuller treatment. 

(a) The wider acceptance of the need of visible unity in 
the Christian Church is certainly a consoling feature of our 
times, and marks the passing of a protestant tenet against 
which the Tractarians vigorously took arms. Inso far as 
to realize this ideal is recognized as an urgent duty binding 
in conscience, Anglo-Catholicism has prevailed in a way 
Newman could scarcely have foreseen. 

(4) It is not a victory for Anglo-Catholics, but a defeat 
and one Newman both foresaw and described, that the liberal 
approach to religious truth of Arnold, Stanley, Jowett, etc., 
aE have become thoroughly domesticated in the Church,, 
even so as to be assimilable by “‘ modern tractarians.” The fact: 
that liberal theology and reunion aspirations often go together 
casts suspicion on the religious value of those aspirations 
and raises apprehensions regarding the health of the dogmatic 
principle in those other churches with which contact is secured. 

(c) It is again an obscuring of tractarian principles that 
certain steps in the direction of union (whose fuller develop- 
ment we have been given to expect) could only have been 
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taken at the expense of the Sacramental Principle, so clearly 
laid down in antiquity and loudly vindicated by the Oxford 
men. 

(d) With regard to the crucial aspiration for reunion with 
Rome, the mind of the Anglican episcopate has, I suppose, 
never had such collective expression as in the Lambeth 
Conferences. Two categorical affirmations emerge there- 
from: that no scheme for reunion is complete without Rome, 
and that the difficulties are immoveable without Rome’s action. 
One may tejoice at the first—it surely means that the Silas 
Hocking tradition is under the Anglican anathema. The 
second is not reassuring—it can only mean that the Anglican 
episcopate as a whole thinks that Rome can change dogmatic 

ositions ; which, of course, disheartens one, and makes one 
think that all steps taken towards reunion in virtue of such 
a mentality can only be “ magni passus—sed extra viam ”— 
interesting, therefore, but useless, especially if one looks at 
the canon of Pius XI: “ There is but one way in which the 
unity of Christians may be fostered and that is by furthering 
the return to the one true Church of those who are separated 
from it; for from that one true Church they have all in the 
past fallen away.” (Mortalium animos). 

One last word on your closing remarks about our “ soft- 
pedalling ” Trent, Vatican and the Scholastics. (I hope that 
does not garble your meaning.) I can quite see how a course 
of action objectively best can be subjectively disastrous : 
given the peculiar prejudices of the individual. No one in 
his senses would want to start Orthodox converts on the 
Sacred Heart devotion from the outset. But in that example 
I think a point of value is apparent. The reason why one 
could accommodate oneself to the degree of dogmatic develop- 
ment there, is because in the Orthodox outlook there is nothing 
exclusive of the later devotion—much that virtually is inclusive 
of it. But in the Anglican outlook you have much that is 
exclusive of the true note of Unity. To accommodate oneself 
to them by being silent on matters directly conflicting with - 
their theology is not fair to them or to us. To put it con- 
cretely, they—even the best—lay great stress upon schism 
within the Church. Now antiquity does not meet that with 
sufficient impact, because cases were possible in those days 
of decentralised rule, due to lack of communications, when 
bishops could have mutually excommunicated one another 
without de facto sundering central unity. Of course the 
underlying conception of the separated churches is the possi- 
bility of the Church’s losing visible unity. It would appear 
to be questionable whether one cult keep such recent 
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pronouncements as the “ Satis cognitum ” in the background 
when confronted with such an outlook. 

But perhaps I have mistaken your drift, and am taking 
you up heavily on a dogmatic point, where your whole idea 
was to hint at the most convenient line of approach to forming 
an atmosphere of friendly relations—so necessary a preliminary 
for the later theological discussion. 

Yours sincerely, 
THOMAS HOLLAND. 


DEAR FATHER Eprror, 

Now that Dr. Holland’s interesting thesis has received the 
wider publicity of your pages, I feel that, pending some 
further elucidation of its meaning, the principal presupposition 
of his argument should not be allowed to pass with the consent 
of silence. 

I refer, of course, to the proposition that “ There is only one 
“instrumentum conjunctum ’ of the Holy Spirit’s action, viz., 
the Church of Christ; there can be many ‘ instrumenta 
Sepatata, V.g., the Greek Church,” etc. 

The first part of this proposition is surely sufficiently novel 
and startling for us to ask if Dr. Holland does not understand 
the term “ instrumentum coniunctum ” in some unusual sense 
which seems to call for explanation. For, if we were to 
understand the term in its traditional sense (as it is employed, 
for instance, by St. Thomas) his assertion would imply, either 
that the Church of Christ is hypostatically united to the Third 
Person of the Holy Trinity (as the Humanity of Christ is 
“instrumentum coniunctum” of the Second), or that it is 
an integral organ of the Divine Substance (as the arm of a 
man is his “instrumentum coniunctum”). If the word 
** action ” be stressed, we seem to be in no better case, inas- 
much as the Divine Action is identical with the Divine 
Essence ; while, if by “action” we are intended to under- 
stand the created virtus transiens participated by the instrument, 
this is not to say that the Church is “ coniunctum ” but only 
that it is “‘ instrumentum.” 

It seems important to stress that, whatever may be the 
meaning which Dr. Holland would have us attribute to this 
proposition, the Catholic Church in fact makes no such 
monstrous claim for herself as his words might seem to imply. 
On the contrary, Catholic theology (notably as represented 
by St. Thomas) is insistent that the Church’s ministers of 
Word and Sacraments are but “ instrumenta separata”’ of 
divine action in the work of sanctification. In ¢hs respect, 
therefore, it would seem impossible to draw a distinction 
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between the instrumentality of Catholic and “dissident” 
ministrations. 

Doubtless, there ate other differences, notably as affecting 
both licitness and actual efficaciousness, (I hope to give some 
account of the traditional doctrine in this matter in an article 
to appear in Blackfriars) ; but it is difficult to understand how 
the distinction can be made where Dr. Holland would put it. 
I very much hope that we may look to him for some clarification 
of the sense in which he would have us understand him. 
Meanwhile I would take the opportunity of thanking him 
for much else in his article which was truly helpful and 
enlightening. 

Y oursmetc., 
Vicror Wuires, O.P. 


GREEK CATHOLICS. 


ATHENS, 


es ii 10th March, 1941. 
REVEREND FATHER, 

If the Katholiki, the only Catholic newspaper in Greece, 
which is truly Greek and profoundly Catholic, lifts its voice 
to-day to reach its colleagues of the most distant countries, 
it is not because it wishes to assume a political role, but 
because circumstances have given it the right and at the same 
time have imposed upon it the duty to speak in the name 
of Greece, its native land, and of its Mother the Church, both 
of which are harmed and wronged by the present war. 

Greece, first of all, has indeed been cruelly and unjustly 
wounded by the Fascist attack, to avoid which she did all 
in her power, trusting in the beginning to fine promises 
and not thinking of preparing her defence. Even when 
these promises were unmasked by acts as inhuman as unex- 
pected, as was, for example, the sacrilegious torpedoing of 
the Helly of tragic memory, our country still stifled popular 
indignation by going so far as to turn aside the suspicions of 
the people so as to safeguard her neutrality and avoid setting 
the whole Balkan peninsula on fire. 

But the time came when compromise was no longer possible, 
for our honour was at stake and our independence in direct 
danger. When this hour struck, without any kind of pre- 
ae te as the nightly ultimatum gave a delay of only three 
hours, all Greece was nevertheless ready in heart and in soul, 
for, thank God, there are still, not only individuals, but also 
whole nations that the sense of honour always keeps watchful, 
as they have in their hands the arms of faith and justice. 
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You know what has been happening in this epic, this truly 
Homeric struggle, where the spirit is contending against 
brute force and is gaining victories over it which would 
amaze the world if they did not textually recall the words 
of the Psalmist : “ Some trust in chariots, and some in horses, 
but we will call upon the name of the Lord our God.” Yes, 
we affirm it openly, the Lord Himself has fought for us, 
and that is why we contemplate without trembling a sky 
which is still covered with dark clouds. 

You may ask in what way this warfare is wounding our 
Mother the Church, the Bride of Christ, who for twenty 
centuries has seen this scourge pass and repass, leaving her, 
however, stainless. Alas! for us, the Catholics of Greece, 
the time of the great contradiction has come with the attack 
against Greece, so Christian, by a great nation, Christian also 
and Catholic, whose armies are shamelessly piling up crimes 
so out of keeping with their religion that the mere enumeration 
of them makes one shudder. Were there in this terrible attack 
nothing more than the bombarding of open towns and of the 
civil populations, coinciding with great religious feast days: 
All Saints’ Day at Salonica, Christmas Day at Corfu, .. . and 
were there nothing more than the destruction of Catholic and 
Orthodox Churches at Patras, Salonica, Prebeza .. . we should 
still endeavour to attribute these acts to the necessities of 
the total war as it is carried on nowadays. But if to-day we 
should repress our indignation and keep silent, “‘ the stones— 
of the poor town of Larissa—would cry out... .” for, after 
an eatthquake shock which caused a terrible disaster in this 
town, the enemy birds of death came down, like vultures over 
a charnel house, and twice their bombs again sowed death 
in this field of immense desolation. 

And so we, with broken hearts, cry out our grief and deso- 
lation throughout the Catholic world by the “ Bonne Presse,” 
so as to provoke the testimony of the indignation of our co- 
religionists, and to call for their reprobation of these crimes, 
which will no longer wound the Catholic name as soon as 
Catholics themselves stigmatize them. We do it, moreover, 
to gain to our national cause, not merely a facile sympathy, 
but also the moral support of prayer and joint thought, and 
to insure for the unfortunate victims of this unjust war some 
material help, the need of which is imminent. 

We should be so happy to publish in our columns the 
spiritual and material contribution of your readers. It would 
be a balm for many wounds, the most serious of which is, 
in our opinion, the wrong done to the prestige of Catholicism, 
which our newspaper, like yours, has the mission to serve. 
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Hoping that our cordial greeting may find you, Reverend 
Father and dear colleague, in the joy of Easter, and that 
your answer may come to strengthen us in the noble task which 
we must assume on behalf of the Church and our Fatherland, 
we femain, 

Fraternally yours in the Lord, 


F. Ir&NEus TyYPALos. 
Chief Editor. 


We wish to express our deep sympathy with our fellow 
Catholics in Greece and to identify ourselves with their protest, 
at the same time we recommend this cause to our readers. 
—EDIror. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Life and Times of St. Leo the Great. By Trevor Jalland, 
M.A., B.D. S.P.C.K. for the Church Historical Society. 
(New York, Macmillan). pp. vili, 542. 21s. 


A full length study of St. Leo I was a long felt need. Such 
a study written by one not in communion with Rome with 
the express hope that it may help “ to promote the peace and 
unity of the Catholic church ” (p. vili), the very aim to which, 
as the author points out (p. 398), St. Leo devoted his ponti- 
ficate, must be particularly welcomed. 

Mr. Jalland has based his study on the original sources. 
St. Leo’s activities as Bishop of Rome and as Metropolitan 
are treated in single chapters ; two are devoted to his relations 
with other churches of the West, eight to his relations with 
the East. There is an introductory chapter, perhaps super- 
fluous, certainly too minutely detailed, on the Roman Empire 
in the fifth century. Other chapters deal with Leo’s youth 
and early ministry, with his conception of the authority of 
the Roman See, with his last years and with his writings. 
Mr. Jalland deserves our gratitude for his courageous attack 
on this large field of study. His book contains abundant 
references to the sources, particularly to St. Leo’s letters 
and sermons, and fortunately the original of citations from 
these is usually given in the notes (though this is less fre- 
quently the case in the concluding chapters), the translation 
in the text being sometimes poor. Lack of space will not 
permit us to give an adequate appreciation of this rich volume, 
not to do more than touch lightly on one or two of the points 
which call for discussion. 

Although the book is often quite clearly non-Catholic in 
tone, none the less it attains a high level of impartiality as 
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well as scholarship, and is free from the excessive prejudice 
which has too often marred Anglican patristic work. There 
are some generous appreciations of St. Leo and the papacy. 
Among other things, this non-Catholic scholar champions St. 
Leo against Anglican critics, showing that he was no inno- 
vator in his high conception of the papacy, nor, a fortiori, 
was his conception the creation of his personal ambition. 
Mr. Jalland draws attention to “the achievements of his. 
(St. Leo’s) predecessors in making good the claims of the 
Roman See, not only to a primacy within the Church, but also 
to a eee superior to all other diocesan and regional 
jurisdictions ” (p. 422)—an achievement which many medie- 
valists are still inclined to credit to popes of the late Middle 
Ages! The book strikingly makes it plain that at a sur- 
prisingly early date the whole modern doctrine of the papacy 
was Clearly evolved. ‘St. Leo’s frequent interventions in the 
affairs of Hastern and Western churches are a practical evidence 
of this; and there are frequent theoretical testimonies also. 
St. Leo even claims (and his claim appears to be admitted) 
that papal decisions in doctrine are irreformable; he gives 
equal authority to Holy Scripture, conciliar definitions and 
the teaching of popes (p. 443). Mr. Jalland regards St. Leo’s 
vindication of “ the claim of the Roman See to a primacy in 
the sphere of doctrine” as his greatest achievement. 

We naturally welcome the evidence which Mr. Jalland 
provides for such conclusions, and also his willingness to admit 
them. He does not however maintain a perfectly clear or 
consistent attitude, nor fully exploit his materials. Only by 
studying the book itself (which richly repays study) can our 
readers appreciate the labour and scholarship it represents. 
We proceed to some diffidently critical remarks. 

Mr. Jalland’s exposition of St. Leo’s conception of the 
authority of the Roman See is good, but could we felt have 
been clarified on some points by a comparison with St. 
Cyprian’s teaching (one arihe relevant passages is cited, p.77, 
in connection with St. Siricius).. The criticism of St. Leo 
(p. 73) and the special note on “ the evolution of the Petrine 
privileges ” are rather weak. In the light of Catholic teaching 
on the “ development ” of doctrine it is not, as Mr. Jalland 
supposes, a great weakness in St. Leo’s view that there is no 
evidence fot the exercise of such powers as St. Leo describes, 
whether by St. Peter or by any of the earlier bishops of the 
Roman See during the first three centuries. The absence of 
any such exercise, and a fortiori, of any surviving evidence for 
it, would not theologically affect the theory. Mr. Jalland 
naturally enough perhaps does not treat the earlier evidence 
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very satisfactorily from a Catholic point of view. He does 
not discuss the archzological evidence as to the early Roman 
conception of St. Peter’s position, though he uses it as an 
argument for the Apostle’s connection with Rome. He 
fathers on St. Cyprian the idea of St. Peter as first Bishop of 
Rome (earlier writers making a supposedly significant dis- 
tinction between the apostolic founders and their successors), 
but he admits that “it remains possible that (Tertullian) is 
the true father of Cyprian’s idea.” Siricius is made the origina- 
tor of the idea that the Pope “‘ reincarnates ” St. Peter, and 
also of the deduction that as the apostles derived their authority 
from Christ through St. Peter, so do bishops through the 
Pope. Innocent I claims “the care of all the Churches” 
of the West, Boniface I extends it to the East. “ By the time 
we reach the first Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431, the legates 
of Celestine I advance all these claims without any apparent 
awareness of their novelty or fear of arousing protest.” It 
would be better history to present Tertullian, Cyprian, and 
the rest as witnesses to the existence and acceptance of these 
ideas as traditional, and to avoid the suggestion that they were 
innovators (an idea which they would have repudiated). 
One can thus escape surprise at their failure to recognise 
the “‘ novelty” of their ideas. However, some historians 
do not permit us to go back so far as the fifth or the fourth 
century for the beginning of papal pretensions ! 

There is some obscurity on several points in the chapter 
on the Eastern Churches. With regard to the “Tome” it 
is made clear that toSt. Leo himself it was a dogmatic definition, 
not to be discussed but accepted by the Council of Chalcedon. 
On the other hand Mr. Jalland asserts (p. 298): “‘ The auth- 
ority which belongs to the ‘Tome’ belongs to it in virtue 
of the Council’s approbation and not in virtue simply of its 
Roman or papal origin.” This seems to conflict not only 
with Leo’s view but also with that of the Chalcedonian bishops : 
“Peter has thus spoken through Leo” (p. 293); “‘ Are you 
for Leo or Dioscorus ?” (p. 297); above all their letter to 
the Pope : “ You have indeed safeguarded the faith... . You 
were the interpreter of the words of blessed Peter... . we 
tegatded you as the Captain (&pynyds) of our religion ” 
(p. 311). The disciplinary 28th Canon was explicitly passed 
subject to Leo’s approval. Moreover the Eastern Emperor 
writes to the Pope that his failure to confirm the decrees of 
the Council is causing doubts about the faith (p. 333)—the 
Pope is to confirm the Council, the Council does not confirm 
the Pope. Leo’s reply (p. 335) makes it clear that for him 
(in spite of a “change of attitude” overcstressed by Mr. 
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Jalland, p. 334) the essential thing about the Council was still 
its acceptance of his “Tome,” so that his approval of it was 
obvious. Similarly in his letter to the bishops of Gaul Leo 
surely means to assert that no questioning of the “Tome ” 
was permitted at the Council: “ Synodus ... nullam artem 
tatiocinandi, nullam eloquium disserendi contra fundatam 
divinitus fidem spitare permiserit: quoniam . . . apparuit 
hanc esse vere apostolicam et catholicam fidem... quam... 
praedicamus et universo iam mundo consentiente defendimus.” 
(The translation of this passage on p. 316 is obscure—‘ spirare’ 
surely does not.mean to “blast” ?) Again (p. 386) Leo is 
quoted writing to the Emperor Leo, obviously angry at the 
suggestion of a new Council before which the “ Tome ” was 
to be arraigned. Mr. Jalland admits (p. 411) that Leo had 
won “‘a spectacular triumph in the all but unanmous adoption 
of his ‘ Tome’ by the Eastern bishops as a test of orthodoxy 
and a standard of belief.”” He even speaks (p. 310) of “ the 
Council which had opened with harmonious acceptance of 
the authority of the Roman See in matters of doctrine.” 
His account does not appear quite consistent. 

The author’s account of the controversy over the twenty- 
eighth canon of Chalcedon is also far from clear on many 
points, e.g. (to take a small instance) as to whether Leo based 
the rank of Alexandria and Antioch mainly on Petrine founda- 
tion (as seems to be the case), or on the Nicene canons. Not 
only so but he expresses no consistent judgment on Leo’s 
stand about it. Sometimes (p. 328 and cf. p. 424 for instance) 
he seems generously to appreciate the papal point of view, 
yet he permits himself the remark that it was “as impossible 
in practice as it was irrational in theory” (p. 347). It is 
interesting, and perhaps instructive, to compare Jalland 
(p. 305): “Canons which were agreed to by nearly 200 
bishops,” with Chapman (Studies, p. 23): “It was passed by 
a third only of the bishops after the rest had departed ”— 
there is no conflict of fact between the statements ! 

There are other obscurities and contradictions which we 
cannot discuss. We may instance the assertion (p. 217, n. 50) 
that the appeal of Eutyches to several Churches shows that 
Rome alone was not held to be the ultimate authority in 
matters of doctrine. It clearly shows nothing of the kind, 
but our point here is rather that Mr. Jalland himself makes 
statements and quotes authorities hardly reconcilable with 
this interpretation (p. 220, the bishop of Ravenna; 224, of 
Constantinople; 224-5 the Western Emperor writing to 
the Eastern; p. 246 a qualified admission by Mr. Jalland of 
“‘ the general acceptance in the East of the Roman See as the 
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proper court of appeal in matters of doctrine.” Eutyches 
himself at least professed his willingness to accept the Pope’s 
decision) 

The final chapters of the book on Leo’s teaching are rather 
disappointing. Mr. Jalland seems largely to fail to appreciate 
the profound content of Leo’s simplest statements. The 
elements in his doctrine most appreciated by modern Catholics 
ate scarcely touched on—the exposition (p. 471) of his teaching 
on the (mystical) body of Christ is poor, and there is no treat- 
ment of his view of the spiritual significance of the liturgical 
cycle: “‘ Reparatur enim nobis salutis nostrae annua revolu- 
tione sacramentum” (Serm. 22). (A brief allusion to the 
“ Leonine Sacramentary ” is all that is said of his relation 
to the texts of the Roman liturgy). A bad translation on page 
457 is shown’ by the appended note (124) to be due to failure 
to understand. Another case where Leo’s point seems to be 
missed is his explanation of the “ Quare me dereliquisti ? ” 
(p. 461, n. 148). In this section Leo’s view that heretics 
receive “‘ formam tantum baptismi sine sanctificationis virtute ”” 
is interpreted (p. 478) to mean that the efficacious action of 
the Holy Spirit is lacking in heretical baptism. This also 
seems to be the sense of obscure passages earlier in the book 
(pp. 103-4), although an additional note makes the distinction 
between baptism and confirmation (p. 172). Leo is shown 
to be a good witness to the apostolic origin of private con- 
fession (e.g., p. 483). The text quoted does not justify Mr. 
Jalland’s conclusion (p. 481, n. 355): “here he evidently 
contemplates the remission of certain sins by prayer alone.” 
A point of translation which is acutely raised in these pages 
(and passim) is Mr. Jalland’s insistence on rendering ‘ sacerdos ” 
as ‘ bishop’ (he has a similar extreme enthusiasm with regard 
to * militia as often non-military service). ‘Sacerdos’ often 
does refer to a bishop, but surely it should be rendered simply 
undifferentiated ‘ priest,’ as is necessary in such a passage as 
“secundi ordinis sacerdotes ” (p. 485, n. 383). 

Mr. Jalland deserves our warm thanks for his devoted 
labour. We hope that this book and the valuable mass of 
material it contains may be widely studied, and that it may, 
as it is well fitted to, fulfil Mr. Jalland’s hope by inspiring 
in many a teal love and desire for the unity and peace of 
the Catholic Church. As St. Leo knew, there “is but a 
single touchstone of membership of the Catholic Church, 
namely visible union with the Roman See. To him any 
idea of claiming to be described as Catholic, while repudiating 
the need of unity with that See, is incoriceivable ” (p. 476). 
His last words to the East and the world were: “ Olmnes 
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Christi oves unum se sentiant habere pastorem” (Ep. 173, 


p. 398). Dom THEODORE RICHARDSON. 


The Throne of David. A Study of the Fulfilment of the Old 
Testament in Jesus Christ and His Church. By A. G. 
Hebert. (London: Faber and Faber, 1941). pp. 277. 
12s. 6d. 


Hete is a truly admirable book, and, I think, for a reviewer 
who is in thorough agreement with the main thesis, a most 
disconcerting one. It is so difficult to go into details if all 
the details form a whole so one that it -cannot be divided 
into parts. It is also rather boring to write down a string 
of laudatory adjectives which do not convey anything to the 
reader of the review. 

The title, chosen with obvious care, tells us exactly what 
the author’s purpose is : to show, simultaneously, the inherent 
value of the whole Old Testament, its incompleteness, its 
continuity with, and fulfilment in, the living reality of Jesus 
Christ and His Church. The book seems to fall rather 
naturally into two parts, the first showing the Old Testament 
in its fundamental .réle as announcing, preparing, postulating 
the Messianic age; the second showing the completion, the 
reply, the fulness of all that was and is hidden in the Messianic 
hope. The author does not conceive of the Old Testament, 
the Covenant, as merely texts taken from books. He rightly 
includes the life, the outlook, the ways and the events which 
make up all together the preparation of Christ and His Church. 

After a fine and quite determined exposé of the right 
approach to the Bible there follows a theological analysis 
of such basic themes as The Son of David, Paradise Restored, 
Mount Zion, The Remnant, A new Heart and a new Spirit, 
Divine Intervention, the Servant of Yahweh, and Apocalypse 
and Prophecy. Then there comes a majestic analysis of 
Israel’s universal mission. On this follows a treatment of 
the point where the impotence and incompleteness of the 
expectation are most crucially felt, namely in the Law. Then, 
with a lovely quotation in lovely English of St. Ephrem on 
the meaning of the Prophets, we pass over to the story of 
the Fulfilment. This is treated under the headings of The 
Lord of the Sabbath, Man and Salvation, the Sacrifice of the 
Messias and the Gospel for all Nations. And the book closes 
with a chapter on the truth of the Bible. 

The main two conclusions which stand out most clearly 
in the reviewer’s mind are, first of all, that Fr. Hebert is 
one of the very few who understand the theological argument 
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from Holy Scripture. He has done real pioneer’s work for 
a return to a real scriptural theology as the Fathers of the 
Church understood it, but taking into account all the maturity 
which centuries of thought and modern science have brought 
to us. The second conclusion is that Fr. Hebert has really 
succeeded in showing us how the Messias and His new Israel 
complete and fulfil in a true continuity the expectations and 
preparations of the whole Old Testament. His book is 
definitely refreshing in that it makes one feel how heavily 
and artificially the New Testament is understood if we let 
ourselves be led by the vogue of syncretismus, archeology, some- 
what pompous and disproportionate criticism and a quasi- 
scientific modern mentality. The vantage point from where 
we can spy the gates and ways of the Old and the New 
Jerusalem is most definitely not Hellenism and its koimé but 
the Bible, the whole Bible with New and Old Testament as 
one single book of one continuous Revelation interpreted 
from the inside. All other factors may be helps but they 
ate always secondary compared with the Church who lived 
the Old Testament into the New through Christ Our Saviour. 

I should have liked to recommend the book entirely without 
restrictions. But two remarks must be made. The first is 
that I sometimes got the impression that the author does not 
distinguish between the state of human nature as it would 
be if left to itself and still without sin and the state of this 
same human nature as adorned with the whole supernatural 
outfit of which man stripped himself through original sin. 
Catholic theology has always maintained against Luther’s 
one-sidedness that human nature as such has never been 
corrupt in itself, has never become an evil thing. It may be, 
however, that the author simply wished to underline the 
de facto development by which man never lived, de facto, in 
a purely natural state but was created “into” the super- 
natural order. The tragedy was that when he lost his super- 
natural power he did not lose his supernatural end. That is 
at the root of the “Impotence of the Law ” so graphically 
analysed by Fr. Hebert. 

The second remark is that I fear Fr. Hebert has not quite 
understood the Catholic meaning of “Inspiration.” For 
Fr. Hebert it means “ interpretation ” of the Revelation. But 
surely, a Revelation, an “unveiling”? of God Himself to 
man implies the spoken or written word, since man has no 
means of communing except through the word. The written 
word of the Bible is not merely an interpretation of facts 
of the Revelation, it is part and parcel of the Revelation itself. 
That is why the sacred authors needed that special assistance 
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of the Holy Ghost, which we call inspiration, and which 
assures us that the human instruments God used for his 
Revelation have not misled us. Moreover, if the notions of 
Revelation, inspiration and inerrancy are difficult—a point 
on which every Catholic theologian will agree with Fr. Hebert 
—is it then not obvious that we need guidance, not only 
in order to know what is revealed but also in order to interpret 
and adapt and put into practice whatever is revealed? It is 
here that I should have liked Fr. Hebert to have remained 
the determined and consistent theologian which, apart from 
this last chapter, he is throughout the book. In the beginning 
of his book he stresses rightly the important practical difference 
between “the metaphysical belief of monotheism and the 
Reality of God” (p. 26). Now, if the Messias and his new 
Israel are one, as Fr. Hebert rightly maintains throughout 
the book, does it then not follow that to be consistent we must 
also stress the practical difference between a metaphysical 
belief in the Church and the Reality of the Church? In 
other words, if the Bible is the Revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ amd His Church as ome Reality, then, surely, the best 
interpreter of the Bible is the living Church. And unless 
in practice we reduce the Church to a mere notion or mental 
atmosphere, we must allow this Church to speak and to act 
as Church. That is the whole basis of the Christian ministry. 
And if the Christian ministry is there to spread the fides ex 
auditu, the faith spoken by word of mouth and heard by 
the human ear, we must grant this ministry the practical and 
divinely given power to make it clear what Revelation means, 
what is inspired, what is historical and transient in the Bible 
and what is everlasting truth. Why, then, does Fr. Hebert 
not bring the Reality of the Church into this slightly unfortunate 
last chapter on the Truth of the Bible? It is no use to say 
that the Bible is the Revelation of God Himself, if we know 
that God reveals Himself in Christ and His Church. In 
order to know the bearing and. contours of this revelation 
we must needs go to Christ and His Church; and even the 
Holy Ghost who, after all, is, according to St. John, the 
Spirit of Christ, and one with Christ and the Church, will act 
primarily through this Church. This point Fr. Hebert ought 
to insert in his last chapter. 

I hope that these two restrictions! do not frighten anyone. 


1 Fr. Hebert is surely misinformed when he says: ‘‘ Even where it is 
believed that the Pope speaks infallibly, it is notoriously uncertain on 
which occasions he has spoken infallibly ’’ ? The Immaculate Conception 
and the Papal Infallibility—very rarely put into practice but without 
any possibility of hesitation when officially proclaimed—are outstanding 
examples). 
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The book should be widely read. The style is of a charm 
and easy flow which are not usually associated with theological 
discussions. As to his knowledge of the Bible, I hope I do 
not trespass upon the author’s feelings of modesty when I say 
that he has not only read the Bible time and again but has lived 
himself into it. This feature turns the book into a serene 
and uplifting piece of spiritual reading. Throughout there 
plays a refreshing breeze of peace and gentleness and quiet 
dignity of which Fr. Hebert has the secret. It is no wonder 
that as a member of the Anglican Society of the Sacred Missions 
he has dwelt on the universal mission of Israel with such 


evident attachment. 
TWe 


The Faith in England. By A. Herbert Rees. pp. 185. (Dacre 
Press) .ean3 fan 60. 


We have read this book with great interest because, 
although it is by no means free from criticism, it is written 
by one who sees the Faith in England as a whole and the 
necessity of its being a whole on both sides of the cross 
toads. The author, a loyal priest of the Church of England, 
sees that the origin of the Faith in this country comes from 
the Apostolic See of Rome, and that the present need of the 
Church of England is communion with the same Apostolic 
See. Moreover he would claim that he holds this view 
because he is loyal to the Church of England, nay further 
that in spite of the State and political bishops, in spite of much 
Protestantism and Puritanism within her pale, the Church 
of England has ever preserved a continued witness (at periods 
almost inarticulate) to the fundamentals of that Faith even 
in regard to a reverence for the spiritual position of the Pope 
of Rome though she has lived in a state of forced separation 
from the Apostolic See ever since the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

This position naturally lays Canon Rees open to criticism 
from both sides straight away, though we cannot help feeling 
ee ae of his critics have missed the main point of his 

ook. 

We take it that the book is out to show that there was 
running through the history of the Church of England a thin 
(sometimes very thin) line of exponents of the same doctrine 
as that taught by the Church in England before the Reforma- 
tion. From the very nature of the case (and this is emphasized 
by the size of the book) the author is bound to engage in 
special pleading and his quotations as well as the figures 
he presents must be a question of careful selection. Now in 
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this process it does not mean that he is unaware of the very 
strong Protestant elements that at times dominated his church, 
nor does it mean that his eyes are shut to the comprehensiveness 
which is the usual note of the Church of England and of her 
leaders because he quotes some of them only in a completely 
Catholic sense. Canon Rees is also quite alive to the fact 
that at the Reformation there was a party of Englishmen both 
among the clergy and the laity who remained true to the 
old religion and who, for conscience sake, stood apart from 
the Established Church. He is concerned with those who 
were in heart Catholic and yet who remained in the Establish- 
ment and with the subsequent history of their spiritual 
descendants. 

Now for some criticism. We admit that the limit of space 
has been one of the author’s greatest difficulties. He has 
been really unable to draw a complete picture, he has only 
given us a sketch, his main thesis being backed here and there 
with a certain amount of detail (vid., chapter I, II, IV and V). 
He has quite rightly well stressed certain facts; how the 
Church and Realm were bound up together in this land of 
ours (for an interesting confirmation of this in things monastic 
see Dom David Knowles’ The Monastic Order in England). 
This must never be lost sight of in judging the Establishment 
to-day, though to-day since communion with the Pope has 
been severed it is a great source of weakness. The distinction 
between the Pope, and his spiritual power and the Court of 
Rome, and the temporal power has been well dealt with, though 
the impression given (p. 92) that the death sentence on the 
seminary priests was only dependent on a refusal to deny the 
Pope’s deposing power is wrong. Certainly Cecil and his 
clique might have wished it so, but he was out to keep England 
separated from Rome at all costs. Nearly all the English 
martyrs died either for their faith in the Pope’s spiritual power 
or in that of the Sacrifice of the Mass and transubstantiation 
(see F. M. Powicke, The Reformation in England, pp. 126-130). 

There are various other points one might query but the 
main fault is that the author has attempted to condense into 
some 185 pages a work that demands volumes—his very 
scholarship has been in his way ; he has yielded to the temp- 
tation of accumulating evidence for his own side really out 
of proportion to the space at his disposal and the other side 
has in consequence not been fully stated, so the thesis suffers. 
His chapters on the Tudor monarchy, the Articles of Religion 
and Puritans and the Prayer Book should be read in conjunc- 
tion with Professor Powicke’s work quotedabove. The book, 
however, should most certainly -be read by all who desire 
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Christian Unity, in the first place for its vision and in the 
second for the many questions it raises that should with profit 
be gone into much more fully even though they may be sore 
points. It is for this reason that we hope the author will 
some day bring out a full study on the lines indicated in this 
book, with ample quotations from both sides, allowing 
an impartial judgment to be formed, and though the results 
will not even then be in black and white a work of untold 
value will have been begun. 
Dom BEDE WINSLOW. 


Under Four Tudors. “Edith Weir Perry. pp. 7, 1315. (George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 12s. 6d. net. 


From the impression given by reading the “ blurb” of the 
publishers and the almost formidable bibliography, one opens 
the book with pleasurable anticipation. The effect in reality 
is that of vague disappointment. One does not feel that 
sense of scholarship that one is led to expect. In a book 
professing to be a study of Archbishop Parker one would 
look forward to a detailed study of the matter of the con- 
secration. Actually this vital link receives but scant attention 
—a matter of two or three pages—and that mainly concerned 
with a more or less picturesque description of the ceremony. 
The whole tone of the book errs on the side of the sentimental. 
As a Catholic one cannot be expected to enthuse on the idyllic 
romance of Margaret Harlestone and Mathew Parker. The 
passage is vaguely reminiscent of the old Protestant sentimental 
vein. Even those not of the Catholic way of thought have 
normally little sympathy with “‘ married priests ”>—men who 
have thrown over all canons of morality and authority. 
Neither can one be expected to be enthralled by the account 
of earnest young men at Cambridge aglow with enthusiasm 
for the “ New Learning ” at the “‘ Dawn of the Reformation.” 
It may seem partisan but we prefer the testimony of St. Thomas 
Mote with regard to Bilney rather than the sentimental ren- 
dering given in two or three pages by the author. This is 
not the place to discuss the character of Mathew Parker. 
It is true to say merely that he began that tradition of com- 
promise so long associated with the See of Canterbury since 
his day. Even such a laudatory book as this cannot obscure 
this fact. 

The present study is written almost in the form of a romance. 
We would have welcomed a more staid and scholarly enquiry. 


ated 
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The Continuity of the Platonic Tradition during the Middle Ages. 
Outlines of a Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi. By Raymond 
Klibansky, M.A. The Warburg Institute. pp. 58, 5 
plates. London, 19309. 


Plato Latinus. Vol. 1. Meno, interprete Henrico Aristippo. 
Edidit Victor Kordeuter ; recognovit Carlotta Labowsky. 
The Warburg Institute, London, 1940. pp. xxi and 92. 


These two volumes inaugurate, as the subtitle of the first 
work suggests,:the publication of a series of texts constituting 
the whole body of the sources of the Platonic tradition which 
was far more alive and continuous during the middle ages 
than we are apt to believe. Quite obviously, the scope of 
the publication is too vast to expect a smooth and swift delivery. 
It is the more surprising and it augurs well that in spite of 
the war we already have the introductory volume and one 
text. The series is meant to give us a Plato Latinus, a Plato 
Arabicus, and an Appendix with a Plato Syrus and a Plato 
Hebraeus. Every part is provided with ample and exact 
philological indices. 

As is clear from Mr. Klibansky’s introduction on the 
continuity of the Platonic tradition, the great difficulty of 
both editors and students is to define what exactly constitutes 
the Platonic tradition. The author seems himself to struggle 
with the problem, and I, for one, must admit that I do not see 
much more clearly after reading the introduction. If we 
have to include, as Mr. Klibansky does repeatedly, the Neo- 
platonic tradition I feel that it is very difficult to ai on 
anything like a Platonic tradition. The most popular dialogue 
by far is the Timaeus. But what exactly made people always 
turn to the Timaeus? I begin to suspect that it was merely 
its religiosity rather than any particular topic of the Platonic 
system such as the Ideas, or the reminiscence theory, or 
his famous treatment of love. Apart from the fact that 
Aristotle’s mentality is basically cold and “ scientific”? and 
irreligious (God is but a deduction from matter in the end ; 
He is perhaps the keystone, not the foundation and “ reason ” 
of all things) and Plato essentially warm, loving and with a 
strong mystical inclination it is difficult to see how in their 
actual philosophy they construed two separate systems. How- 
ever this may ie! it is only an enterprise such as the publication 
of this Corpus Platonicum which can throw some light, if any, 
on this vexing question. 

All readers of this Quarterly should pay attention to Mr. 
Klibansky’s strong insistence on the fact that there is far more 
unity and continuity between the Latin medieval and Byzantine 
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cultures than is generally thought. Heresies, yes, but also 
theological tendencies, new outlooks, new ideologies can often 
be traced back s¢hroughout the middle ages to the Byzantine 
Empire. The Florentine Academy is rather the acme of a 
long-existing slowly developing movement than a sudden 
creatio ex nibilo. It should also be noted that the preference 
(perhaps we may say: the affinity)-of the English mind and 
character for the Platonic approach of truth, beauty and reli- 
gion can be traced back to the first medieval translator of 
Plato’s dialogues, a Sicilian of the Norman court, who 
“ dedicated his translation of the Phaedo to Robert of Crick- 
lade, Prior of St. Frideswide’s, Oxford, and had been previously 
ambassador to the Byzantine Emperor Manuel Comnenus ” 
20): 

Pane edition of the Meno leaves nothing to desire. The 
Preface is short, full of interest and written in a clear and 
beautiful Latin. We wish this courageous group of scholars 
a full and lasting success. 


T.W. 


Early Churches in Palestine. By J. W. Crowfoot. (The 
Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1937). pp. 166. 
23 figures. 30 plates. (Humphrey Milford, 1941.) 85. 6d. 
net. 


These lectures by the late Director of the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem form an excellent conspectus—a 
“ progress report ” he calls it—of the present state of archaeo- 
logical knowledge on the Christian churches of Palestine 
from the beginnings to the fifth century. The three lectures 
were delivered to the British Academy in 1937, but have been 
brought up to date in this printed version, by the inclusion 
of any more recent information that has come to hand. The 
careful correlation of archaeological and documentary evidence, 
together with the series of excellent plans and photographs, 
makes it as valuable a survey as one could hope to have. A 
plan of the Constantinian buildings of the Holy Sepulchre 
would have made their description a little less difficult to 
follow. 

The first lecture treats of the beginnings and the foundations 
of Constantine; the second studiés plans from the fourth 
centuty to the seventh; the third materials, construction and 
decoration. The light thrown on the changing attitude to 
the sacred sites of Palestine is often interesting. 


E. J. B. Fry. 
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A lOmbre des Cédres. Joseph Eidd, D.D., Ph.D. Published 


by the author at 359 Quequechan Street, Fall River, Mass., 
U;SuA: . $2: 


The author was born a Maronite in the Lebanon, studied for 
the priesthood, was ordained a priest at Rome, was a prtiest 
in the Lebanon for three years, then set out for the “ other 
side ” and become parish priest of St. Anthony of the Desert’s 
Church at Fall River in Massachusetts. Far away from his 
native land, he sat down and wrote this book, which he called 
an epic of the Lebanon. 

The book does not pretend to have a scientific character 
and is divided into two parts. Part I deals with the geo- 
graphy, history, religious situation of the Lebanon. It gives 
only a summary and encyclopedical view of a very subjective 
character. The first question asked by anyone who picks 
up this book is, whether more elaborate and detailed material 
about the Lebanon would not have been mote attractive, 
especially during this loathsome time of war during which the 
Lebanon probably is again going to play an important réle. 

Part II gives the poem, together with notes at the bottom of 
the page which give often unknown details occasionally picked 
up by the reader, and more welcome in Part I in a scientific 
exposé of the Lebanon’s history and culture. In the poem 
all the history of the country, during the course of ages in 
possession of the Semites, Hittites, Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Assyrians, Chaldeans, Persians, Macedonians, Romans, By- 
zantines, Arabs, Crusaders, Turks, French (invasion does not 
seem to be a modern idea) passes ‘before the readet’s eyes, 
which glance in another part of the poem at the pictures 
of the Lebanese pavilion at World’s Fair where the six Popes 
of Lebanese origin are portraited (St. Serge, John V, St. 
Gregory III, Constantin, Sessinius, and St. Anicete). 

The book is most interesting, but lack of system makes 
it useless for practical purposes. It is a book of poetry—and 
as such to be praised, though not even the highest poetry 
would be able to describe the Lebanon’s beauty. It is only 
in a note that one reads that there are about 4,000,000 Syrians 
and Lebanese, of whom one-third are abroad (500,000 in 
the- U.5.). 

In the U.S. there are 44 Maronite Churches (all given 
with addresses), in Canada there are three, in Mexico three, 
in Cuba two, in Argentine three, in Brazil one, in Uruguay one. 

In an additional page the Melkite Churches in the Western 
hemisphere are given, 24 in the U.S., and one in Canada. 


Dr. Jou. Harroc. 
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Prehistoric England. By Grahame Clarke, F.S.A. 110 illus- 
trations and numerous text-figures. (Batsford). 85. 6d. net. 


One of the most attractive and readable of the “ British 
Heritage ” series deals with the least promising of subjects 
for popularisation that it would be easy to find. Yet this 
book remains eminently readable without ever becoming 
unscholarly. It is indeed much more than one of a popular 
series.: it is a very valuable general survey of a field usually 
only covered by a series of separate specialised studies. The 
whole survey has a vividness of detail and scholarly firmness 
of outline that it would be difficult to equal, and it is greatly 
helped by the fine series of photographs, some of those taken 
from the air being really beautiful. The vast period is not 
dealt with chronologically, but, after a historical introduction 
the material is placed under the heads of Food Quest, Dwellings, 
Handicrafts, Mining and Trade, Communications, Hill-forts, 
Burial and Sacred Sites. One addition would make it the 
really useable popular book on the subject and that is a glossary 
of the technical terms of pre-historic archaeology. Their 
meaning is not as immediately self-evident as the scholar 
may suppose. 

Bait DerRY. 


Introduction ro the Constitution of Modern Greece. By Nicholas 
Kaltehas. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1940). 


A sketch of the constitutional development from the 
revolution to the present day. An excellent and well-docu- 
mented study, remarkable for its detachment, which is partly 
explained by the fact that the author was born in Turkey, 
educated at Robert College, Constantinople, served in the 
Turkish army during the last war and lived in the United 
States from 1919 till his recent death. The conclusion seems 
to be that the natural government of modern Greece, were 
it not for the pressure of outside events or, at different periods, 
of the “ Guaranteeing Powers,” would be a constitutional 
monarchy. 


J.B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Faber and Faber: The High Church Tradition. G. W. O. 
Addleshaw. 


‘B. T. Batsford : English Church Craftsmanship. F. H. Crossley. 
Ancient England. Edmund Vale. 
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